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MANIFESTO 


WE—the President of the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Commander of the American 
Legion, the President of Rotary International, and the President of Kiwanis International—are of the opinion 
that our four organizations and all others representing labor, agriculture, business, industry, -the arts, and the 
professions, should work vigorously together in the prosecution of this war to a speedy and successful conclusion 


and in the establishment of a firm foundation for the peace that is to follow. 








The units of our respective organizations will be urged to dedicate their meetings, assemblies, activities, and ob- 


jectives to the preservation of those principles and ideals for which men and women are sacrificing their lives. 


Believing in the loyalty and ability of our individual members, and with faith in the strength of our respective 
units, we call upon them to intensify their efforts and to seek the cooperation of :other organizations, and the 
support of all freedom-loving peoples of the world in the promotion of the following objectives: 


1. Enthusiastic cooperation in all activities which will help to bring the war to a speedy 


and successful conclusion; 


2. The assuming of a specific responsibility in the reconstruction period, to the end that 
we can help to create a world economy which will be free from the evils of tyranny, 
slavery, and oppression, and to maintain personal liberty to plan, work and live without 


fear of exploitation from any source; 


3. To work together in the development of plans within each community which will bridge 
the period of reconversion from a wartime to a peacetime basis—to the end that the 


individual may be assured of opportunities in the kind of work he desires; 


4. To work for an orderly but certain demobilization of wartime controls at the close of 


hostilities in order to foster and strengthen the system of free enterprise. 


WE further believe that in order to accomplish these objectives, it will be necessary for our organizations and the 


individual units of our organizations to promote by word and deed such specific activities as: 


1. The development of sound fiscal policies which will permit men to build reasonable 
but adequate reserves for the promotion of legitimate business and industry as a service 
to society, thereby aiding in the development of new frontiers for individual oppor- 
tunity and which will promote high living standards; 

_'2. An equitable plan: for the care, rehabilitation and employment of servicemen and 
wamen; 

3. A program of education which will develop an intelligent and interested citizenry— 
fully appreciative of the privileges granted by a free democracy, but truly aware of the 
individual responsibilities entailed therein; 


4. Training of youth in the ideals and responsibilities of citizenship and developing in 


them an understanging and appreciation of the opportunities in free enterprise. 


We offer our support to all other organizations striving for similar objectives. 


Signed: ERIC A. JOHNSTON, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
WARREN H. ATHERTON, American Legion 
DONALD B. RICE, Kiwanis International 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, Rotary International 
The chief executives of four of the nation’s leading civic organizations met in San Francisco, Thursday, December 16, and adopted 


this “Specific Charter” calling for united effort in the prosecution of the war and in the establishment of a firm foundation for the 


peace that will follow. 
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Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
... THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


How we modern Americans do hate to 
be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement . .. entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed .. . the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . . . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION 
. . « THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that yo: too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles —just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away — how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises ... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 


Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
men and women were needlessly retarding 


the neighbors... 


their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 


' 





The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Con- 
versation Course. Today, the full Course, consist- 
ing of twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal 
"Studio Talks" from Miss Cotton, is available by 
mail. Those who have already taken the Conversa- 
tion Course agree that there is absolutely nothing 
like it. They tell us that it is not only intensely 
practical, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to 
understand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book "Adventures in Con- 
versation.” It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9181, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9181. 

1315 Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago, U. S.A. 
Please send me a free copy of your new book, 
Adventures in Conversation.’’ 


NAME CITY 


ADDRESS STATE 














To Kiwanis Officers for 10944 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 


Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 


The dawn of ampler life. 


Rejoice, that God hath given you the priceless dower 


To live in these great times andl bear your part in 


freedom s crowning houcs, 
That ye may tell your sons high in the heavens 


Their heritage to take— 
‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight 


I saw the morning break. 


oer Sir Owen Seaman 





As each duly elected officer assumes the leadership for a new Kiwanis Year, may his renewed 


confidence and faith in our Constitutional Objects lead him far. 
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Twenty-nine years ago Kiwanis had its beginning —its birth unheralded, its purpose 
uncertain, and its future unknown. During January 2,200 clubs in Canada and the United 
States, with a membership of over 121,000, proudly commemorate the formation of our first 
club, Detroit, Michigan. This pride comes from the record of achievement in service to 
youth, the church, and to the communities where Kiwanis clubs exist. This record has 


stamped Kiwanis International as a vital instrumentality in the building of a better way of life. 


During World War I, Kiwanis had little opportunity to play an effective part. From 
January 21, 1915, to November 11, 1918, only 89 clubs had received their charters. But to- 
day in World War II, we have a virile organization which has quickly and effectively adapted 
its peacetime purposes to the conditions of war. While strengthening and re-emphasizing 
the traditional Kiwanis objectives, our clubs are whole-heartedly sponsoring thousands of 
projects which aid in winning the war. Until victory shall have been achieved, the first 


objective of Kiwanis is all-out aid in winning the war. 


Kiwanis International commences its thirtieth year with a comprehensive and worth 
while program. It is held high in public esteem. The past has given us experience in com- 
munity service on which we now capitalize in directing our efforts in winning the war and 
the peace to follow. As members of Kiwanis each of us is pledged to assume his individual 
citizenship responsibility and to preserve those freedoms and opportunities which have made 


our two nations great. 


As we observe this anniversary, let us rededicate ourselves to the fulfillment of our first 
objective, to give primacy to the human and spiritual values, whereby we strive to exalt the 


worth of the individual man and to inspire him to a higher quality of citizenship. 


DONALD B. RICE, 
President 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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The Business and Financial Outlook 
By Ralph Byron Wilson 


BABSON'S REPORTS INCORPORATED, WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


HE United Nations are well along on the road to 

victory. Nineteen hundred and forty-four should see 

the end of the European War. This means that one 
of the features of 1944 business will be the beginning in 
earnest of post-war planning and reconversion. Frankly, 
converting back to peace production will take place much 
quicker than many believe. 


Business Volume until Collapse of Germany 

For the first time in many years I see a decline in busi- 
ness volume over the previous year. I expect the volume 
of business to average about 5% below present levels until 
Germany collapses. There are several factors influencing 
this decline. Most important of all is that the building 
industry is now operating at a radically lower level than 
we have had for many years. Building and construction 
activity now stands about 70% below the level at which 
we entered the year 1943. This accounts for nearly half 
of the expected decline in the Business Index as a whole. 
Except for shoe production, the declines in other industries 
will be very mild unless there should be a sudden collapse 
of the German fighting machine in Europe. 

The sudden cancellation or termination of enormous 
war contracts could cause a rather 
severe decline in industrial activ- 
ity, probably temporarily as much 
as 20% below the peak of 1943. 

If we overproduce armaments 
such as bombers, fighters, ships, 


Events are moving so rapidly that state- 
ments made by author at time of writing, 
December 1, 1943, may be proved true 


or false before actual publication date. 


tanks, machine guns and bullets, the overproduction of these 
is not of a type that calls for a readjustment in business as 
a whole. These armaments excess inventories will not cause 
a spiral of liquidation through business channels of such 
items as automobiles, refrigerators, grains, or other foods. 
In other words, overproduction of armaments is not an item 
that can be brought into the theory of action and reaction 
in the sense at hand. 


Outlook for Commodity Prices 


The wholesale commodity price situation leads to the con- 
clusion that the fundamental trend of the averages will con- 
tinue moderately upward until Germany quits. There will 
be “peace scares,” which are likely to bring sharp dips in 
individual items, but no major reversal of the upward trend. 
Should the war in Europe end by spring, prices generally 
might be rather severely jolted. But here, again, the adverse 
effect would prove only temporary, and the basic inflationary 
factors would reassert themselves in no uncertain manner. 

These inflationary factors include unprecedented public 
purchasing power, a huge pent-up civilian demand for goods 
and services of all sorts, and mounting relief and rehabilita- 
tion needs in the countries liberated from the Nazi scourge. 
The necessity for boosting food 
output will bring upping of price 
ceilings in some instances. Higher 
production costs here and there in 
the industrial field cannot all be 
absorbed by producers, “Holding 








the line” will become increasingly diff- 
cult. Already the wage-price spiral is 
at work. Inflation will not be stopped, 
but only braked. The total gain in the 


averages, however, should be moderate. 


Wage Yardstick In—Little Steel 
Formula Out 

As far as labor conditions go, they 
are likely to see extensive changes. Per- 
haps the most important development 
will be the replacement of the Little 
Steel Formula with a wage yardstick 
more applicable to existing conditions. 
When this will come is problematical. 
The Formula may be changed before 
this is set in type. But the main point 
is that a flood of pay increases will be 
released regardless of what the altera- 
tions may be. At present it appears pos- 
sible that a new formula may allow 
increases up to 25% above levels of 
January, 1941. This will depend upon 
the results of the investigation of the 
Government's cost of living index. At 
any rate, the trend of wages is going 
to be upward for some months to come. 

Living costs will also move higher 
this year. The rate of increase depends 
upon how much subsidizing Congress 
allows. Even if large-scale subsidies 
Were voted, the basic pressure on the 
cost of living would continue upward, 
in line with the old law of supply and 
demand. Look for an advance of at 
least 5% over present levels. 

Strikes will ease off as soon as the 
new wage yardstick formula allows 
blanket 
Fewer walkouts are expected this year 
than the year just closed. John kL. 
Lewis may be back in the AFL fold by 
June, 1944, possibly considerably before 
tliat. 

Manpower conditions will depend up- 


wage increases for industry. 


on progress of the war. Regardless of 
how the war goes, there will be many 
local and industry-wide irregularities 
‘in employment. Many lines now in full 
production for war purposes will be 
entirely cut out by the time Germany 
collapses. This will mean more man- 
power for civilian output. That trend 
will grow very rapidly over the next 
few months. Early in this new year 
a number of unions will start definite 
campaigns for higher wages. 

In 1944 the farmers will feel even 
better than they did last year. The 
strength in agricultural commodity 
prices is a warning to all businessmen 
to expect larger crops at higher prices. 
The labor shortage will remain acute 
in the farm areas, but with greater ex- 
perience and planning the scene will 





Ralph Byron Wilson 


be a satisfactory one for the reaping 
during the 1944 harvest season. 


Outlook for Stocks and Bonds 

Jetween now and the time that Ger- 
many capitulates, the market may be 
quite irregular, but we should not try 
to draw an exact parallel to the market 
movement near the end of the First 
World War. You will recall that then 
the market was fairly strong right up 
to the Armistice date. Following this, 
there was a short temporary reaction 
of between two to three months suc- 
ceeded by quite a strong market. 

We might well now be discounting 
the end of the war with Germany rather 
than waiting for her final capitulation. 
It so, the end of the European war may 
well be the signal for a quick resump- 
tion of the up-trend in the market. 

Some bears on the market say that 
it will take from six to ten months to 
convert all industries back to the full 


peace time schedules. They fear that 





WE SCOOP DREW PEARSON 
BY 11 MONTHS 

On Saturday, December 3, 
Drew Pearson came out with 
front page headlines about 
President Roosevelt being 
head of the Peace Organiza- 
tion and might even resign 
the presidency. 

We quote from Author 
Wilson in his January, 1943, 
forecast: “The chances are 
that Mr. Roosevelt will not 


run for a fourth term and 
that he will be an important 
factor at the peace table and 
in the union of democracies 
that will follow the close of 
World War II.” 
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there will be an intervening period of 
a number of months when the earnings 
of many companies will fall off sharply, 
but they fail to realize that we are 
really fighting two wars and that when 
one ends there is still another going on 
in the Pacific. That means a gradual 
conversion while the war is still on 
which cushions the effect of an all-out 
conversion problem. Most of us fail to 
realize that the majority of industries 
on war work really have no serious 
reconversion problem. Others talk about 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 unemployed. 
That could not happen unless most of 
our factories decided not to produce 
peace time goods, which of course is a 
foolish assumption. Competition will 
prevent that! 

We might add that if a few million 
unemployed seem to be producing any 
depression, even temporarily, we can 
rest assured that the Federal and State 
Governments will get to work quickly 
with tremendous public works pro- 
grams. 

A very bullish factor for the post- 
war market is the tremendous purchas- 
ing power that is now piling up during 
the war period. This suggests that we 
may have the biggest buying boom in 
our history once the peace time goods 
are available. Our people have been 
urged to get out of debt and they have 
been doing so. Companies have been 
calling their bonds. Instalment credit 
has been greatly reduced. 

We will have at least $100,000,000,- 
000 of deposits in our commercial banks 
and we will have at least $30,000,000,- 
000 of Government Bonds held by the 
public which are payable on demand. 
Even now we have over $19,000,000,000 
of actual money in circulation. Add this 
all up and there would seem to be ample 
basis for a very large business for at least 
two to three years after the war is over. 
This is bound to be reflected in good 
profits for most industrial companies 
and therefore in good action in their 
stocks. 

All the influences affecting the mar- 
ket now are of a relatively temporary 
character. There is no evidence that 
would change the longer-pull bullish 
outlook. A decline in the market should 
no go far or last long. Recovery in 
time should carry the averages toward 
the 1937 high. 

Low interest rates should continue 
during the war period while the Gov- 
ernment has its huge financing pro- 
gram. It will be easy for the Govern- 

(Turn to page 40) 
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BETTER LIVESTOCK 


Via Test Tube 
By Louis Brompeld 


After the war breeding by 
test tube will help to build 
up Europe’s depleted live- 


stock most effectively. 

NE of the most promising solu- 
tions for the problem of raising 
adequate food for the billions of 

the earth’s population is the breeding 
of better livestock, particularly by the 
process of artificial insemination of the 
female. 

The idea is not a new one. Experi- 
ments were made in Italy during the 
19th Century, and its practical use was 
developed during the past 25 years in 
Russia. Today, in the American dairy 
industry, artificial insemination has be- 
come a widely accepted practice. 

The advantages of breeding for bet- 
ter stock are evident enough. A well- 
bred cow can produce as much milk in 
a year as three or four scrub cows, yet 
she consumes little more food than any 
one of them. Her bull calves will be 
ready for market months ahead of scrub 
stock and her heifers will be superior 
milk producers. Through 
artificial breeding to carefully selected 
bulls, the butter fat yield of the cows 
in the United States could be increased 
one third in a few years, with no 
greater consumption of feed. 

Artificial insemination greatly speeds 
up the breeding of superior stock. Re- 
member that bulls with a proved ca- 
pacity for passing on to their offspring 
a high standard of milk production are 
rare, and often sell for thousands of 
dollars. Such a bull can, in a lifetime of 
natural breeding, stamp his character- 
istics upon only a few hundred calves; 
but he can father thousands artificially. 
This is because one service of semen 
from a bull can be used to impregnate 
a dozen cows—an apt example of man’s 
using the wastefulness of Nature to his 
own advantage. 

Consider the fact that a healthy bull 
can be used for service once every three 
or four days until he becomes too old, 
and you will see how his breeding 
prowess may be mathematically in- 
creased during his five to eight years 
of use, and how rapidly the quality of 
a breed can be improved through the 
use of artificial insemination. 


organized 


As the bull never comes in contact 
with the cows, artificial breeding also 
checks the spread of infectious diseases 
which sometimes wipe out whole herds. 

More than 100,000 artificially bred 
calves were born this year in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and New York. Within 
20 years, most of our high-producing 
cows will never see the bulls to which 
they are mated. 

It takes three years for a newly-born 
heifer to become a _ producing cow. 
When a breeder inseminates a produc- 
tive cow with the seed of a first-rate 
bull, he takes no gamble. And often 
through artificial insemination he can 
secure the service of a higher grade bull 
than would otherwise be available. 

As far back as 1936 the semen of a 
remarkable bull in Maryland was flown 
in the ice-box of a clipper plane to 
Argentina. In 1939 bull semen was air- 
mailed from one world’s fair to the 








"It's easier to ship a test 
tube than a cow." 


other, from San Francisco to New 
York, for breeding purposes. In many 
dairy areas, a herd of bulls is kept in 
one central barn from which each morn- 
ing attendants with their test tubes drive 
to farms throughout the country and 
inseminate cows. 

By using the yolk of egg in conjunc- 
tion with a phosphate compound, the 
sperm cells remain active for several 
days. A calf born in New York State 
recently was bred from semen ten 
days old. 

There have been some complaints 
that pregnancy is less likely to occur 


when artificial breeding is used. Experts 
claim that this is not the fault of the 
process but comes about through care- 
lessness or lack of expertness on the 
part of the operator. Actually, when 
proper care and skill are used the rate 
of impregnation is about as high as 
that achieved through natural breeding. 

The practice of artificial insemination 
is spreading rapidly and its results are 
certain to be reflected throughout our 
rural economy. The veterinary or his 
assistant from the regional bull barn, 
with his white coat and his compact 
case of magical apparatus, is becoming 
a commonplace sight in many areas. 

Artificial insemination is used most 
extensively with dairy cattle, but it is 
developing in all animal breeding and 
even in poultry. It is widely practiced 
in the breeding of horses. In Russia 
as many as 45,000 ewes are bred yearly 
to a few fine rams. 

The enormous future possibilities 
promise not only to improve the quality 
of livestock but to change the economic 
and social aspects of large areas. In 
India I have seen villages in which the 
entire economic situation was revolu- 
tionized in five or six years simply by 
the importation of better breeding stock 
and the increased production, and sale, 
of good milk, butter, poultry and eggs 
at premium prices. A remarkable im- 
provement in living conditions was re- 
flected over a radius of about 20 miles 
wherever the new stock was introduced. 

That is roughly the distance which a 
female animal can be transported on 
foot while in condition to breed. Now, 
however, with the new technique of ar- 
tificially collecting, storing and distrib- 
uting semen, the area to be benefitted 
can be increased hundreds of miles. 

After the war, Europe’s sadly de- 
pleted livestock can be built up most ef- 
fectively by this new breeding process. 
According to underground reports, 
much of the best breeding stock in 
Europe has been killed. The semen of 
prize males will doubtless be flown 
from the United States to help in the 
restoration of desolated areas. 

Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
and Agricultural Extension men also 
envisage a promising future serving 
remote countries with the air-mailed 
semen of exceptional, proved sires. Even 
now, scientists from foreign countries, 
working with our Department of Agri- 
culture, are planning the details. Thus, 
artificial insemination will influence the 
standard of living of millions of the 
world’s undernourished people. 
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Kour-Footed DEVIL DOGS 


ISE old Ben Franklin — so 

farsighted that his country- 

men have not yet caught up 
with him. Take his idea that the United 
States use dogs in military service— 
he even laid down a plan for training 
“large and fierce soldier dogs.” 

It took us a long time to adopt this 
idea—almost 200 years in fact, when 
the tactics of World War II startled 
us into action. 

When in the jungles of Bataan the 
Japs hunted down our soldiers with 
their trained scouting dogs we awoke 
to the sagacity of Ben’s pian. As a re- 
sult American dogs are now doing serv- 
ice in the Pacific. When our Marine 
raiders jumped ashore Bougainville on 
November 1, 1943, they were accom- 
panied by their Devil Dogs marking 
the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can warfare the service of dogs in ac- 
tive performance of combat duty. 

This dog combat unit, consisting of 
21 Doberman and three 
Shepherds with 28 handlers, was com- 
Lieut. Clyde 
former professor of chemistry at Case 
School of Technology, ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pinschers 


manded by Henderson, 


By Mabel Raef Putnam 


Devil Dogs have proved so 
capable, loving and faithful to 
masters that wherever they are 


soldiers’ morale is _ higher. 


One of the Dobermans belonged to 
Lieut. Henderson, he and his dog were 
sworn into the United States Marines 
together. When along toward the end 
of 1942 the United States Marine Corps 
began to recruit a K-9 Detachment, 
Henderson, an amateur and 
trainer, gave his dog and joined up to 
stay with him, and they started train- 
ing together the Devil Dog 
school was opened at Camp Lejeune, 
North River, North Carolina. 

In fact “started training together” 
is the keynote of this whole program. 
The Devil Dog and two enlisted Ma- 
rines—which make up a team called a 
Dog Unit—enter school together and 
the three make an 
which remain together wherever they 


breeder 


when 


inseparable trio 


are called to service. 


When a dog arrives at Camp Lejeune 
he is put in quarantine for several 
days and given a good going over. 
When he receives a clean bill of health 
he begins a rigorous training course 
from qualified trainers who have vol- 
unteered for this service and are com- 
missioned specialists. 

In the primary grade this new re- 
cruit learns to obey at instant command, 
to heel on and off leash, to sit, to lie 
down and to stay in any position, to 
drop down at any gait, to jump or scale 
a 3\%4-foot wall, to retrieve, to become 
shot-proof — gunsureness_ practice is 
given him until he can remain steady 
under fire, off leash. When he seems 
proficient in this basic training he is 
given a demeanor test. When able to 
pass he is promoted to what is called 
grammar school or sentry dog class. 

In this secondary school he is taught 
to be steady, to recall to his master 
vocally, on hand signal, or | silent 
whistle, and to refuse food from stran- 
gers. Always on short leash a sentry dog 
is taught to attack a trespasser on com- 
mand or voluntarily if his master is 
attacked. 
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He next enters high school where 
he learns all phases of combat work— 
messenger, scouting and casualty some- 
times called ambulance, first-aid or Red 
Cross. A messenger does communica- 
tions work and a dog training for this 
work must perfect the carrying of mes- 
sages between the two men with whom 
he is trained to go overseas. He is 
taught to carry a message from one at 
base to the other at outpost or with a 
scouting party and to surmount any 
obstacles in his path. For scouting duty 
he learns to uncover enemy positions by 
smelling him out. For casualty work 
he learns to locate wounded soldiers, 
then to return to the advance medical 
unit with the proper notification and 
tc lead a member of the medical per- 
sonnel back to the spot. He learns, 
also, to charge enemy nests and to do 
other guerrilla work. 

When competent to perform these 
duties the Devil Dogs are graduated 
and assigned to Naval bases and over- 
seas combat zones. The dog platoon 
which landed on Bougainville were of 
the first graduating class at Camp Le- 
jeune. Other contingents have been as- 
signed elsewhere, some are serving on 
other Pacific islands. Although these 
dogs have been on active combat duty 
for only a short period they have been 
good soldiers. In the beginning some 





A Marine and his canine buddy stand sentry duty 
as part of combat training program. 





of the Marines were disgruntled at the 
idea of dogs in the Marine Corps, but 
now it is a different story, for the 
Devil Dogs have proved so capable in 
the line of duty, so loving and faithful 
to their masters, that wherever they are 
the morale of the soldiers is higher. 

The Devil Dogs have their own serv- 
ice books just like other soldiers. Here 
are entered the dog’s call and kennel 
names, Marine Corps serial number 
which is tattooed in his ear, breed, sex, 
date of birth, date of enlistment and 
owner’s name. Regular reports are en- 
tered on the dog’s aptitude, progress, 
qualifications, school marks, citations 
won, and punishment for offenses and 
court-martials. 

The Marines use Doberman Pins- 
chers almost exclusively. The Dober- 
man fits easily into Devil Dog life, be- 
ing alert, easily trained, and adaptable 
to changing surroundings. Other breeds, 
however, may be utilized more in the 
future since the few Shepherds and 
Boxers enlisted have done excellent 





Above: "Caesar,"" a German Shepherd, was the 

first dog to be wounded at Bougainville, where he 

and his pals have proved themselves invaluable in 

seeking out Japs in the dense jungles. Left: 

German Shepherd takes to the air as a part of his 
training course. 


work. These dogs are procured from 
private owners, the Dobermans princi- 
pally through the Doberman Pinscher 
Club of America which volunteered its 
services. Many of these Dobermans 
were well trained before enlistments, 
and a number of them had won show 
ribbons and prizes. 

How American dogs got into the 
United States Military Forces is an in- 
teresting bit of American history - 
though recent. A small group of dog 
fanciers, in view of what happened on 
Bataan, urged the United States Army 
to use dogs in this war. The Army re- 
fused. The group, undaunted, imme- 
diately formed a non-profit organiza- 
tion—Dogs For Defense, Inc.—for the 
purpose of receiving the donation of 
dogs for military service, just in case 
the Army might change its mind. As 
the dogs were received this little cor- 
poration started training them for sen- 
When 
twenty were ready for service, they 
were offered to the Army. Eventually 
General Edmund B. Gregory of the 
Quartermaster Corps agreed to use the 
twenty. The little group then trained 


try duty on this continent. 


thirty-two more which were turned 
over to Brigadier General Philip S. 
Gage at Fort Hancock, New Jersey. 
Then it was discovered that war dogs 
could be used only by men trained to 
handle dogs. So the United States 
Army established in June of 1942 the 
first dog training camp for war dogs 
at Fort Royal, Virginia, where dogs 
and their handlers could be trained to- 
gether. The Army has since asked for 
125,000 dogs and has opened five more 
training camps for them; Fort Robin- 
son, Nebraska; Camp Rimini, Mon- 
tana; San Carlos, California; Fort Bel- 
(Turn to page 46) 
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Why I’ve Long Been Pro-Russian 








FRIEND of mine who has long 
been violently anti-Russian, who 
never could forgive the Admin- 

istration at Washington for giving dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Soviet re- 
gime, astonished me recently by the 
warmth of his praise for the Russians. 
What had won him, of course, was the 
magnificence of Russian heroism and 
resistance to the German invaders. He 
is doubtless one of many thousands of 
\mericans who could never have been 
convinced that there was anything ad- 
mirable about the Russian character 
until it was demonstrated by the ability 
to destroy Germans. 

But some of us who had the experi- 
ence of traveling over the Soviet Union 
vears before the war started could see, 
even then, much to arouse praise and 
enthusiasm. Perhaps if the whole truth 
could have been generally known, and 
all prejudices repressed, the Russians 
would long have been held in as high 
esteem as they are now. For whatever 
is accepted as good about the Russian 
character today has existed all along. 
l, for one, admired many things in 
Russia that had nothing to do with war. 
| was impressed by what they were try- 
ing to do, even though plans were often 
far from fulfillment and there was much 
distressing poverty. I liked the Rus- 
sians’ triendliness, their sense of humor, 
their sublime faith in themselves and 
in their country. Over and over again I 
heard Russians say: “We lack many 
comforts now, but think of our future!” 


It didn’t take long to discover, during 
a stay of a few weeks in the Soviet 
Union nearly ten years ago, that I was 
ili a writer’s paradise. For everywhere 
[ found novelty, points of view I had 
never heard of before. No people, so 
far as I knew, had ever before so com- 
pletely ignored tradition and set out to 
try to contrive new or better ways of 
doing nearly everything. 

Around the walls of a state liquor 
store I saw what my interpreter ex- 
plained were warnings about the harm 
that comes from using alcoholic drinks. 
Fancy going into a store anywhere but 
in Russia and reading warnings about 


By Fred C. Kelly 





the unwisdom of buying goods sold 
there! Then I learned that nearly all 


of the government’s profit from the sale 
of vodka was used for temperance edu- 
cation. That seemed more sensible than 
having prohibition and bootleggers. 

[ noticed that on street cars, terribly 
crowded though they were, a section 
was reserved for old people, cripples, 
and pregnant women. 

One could not be long in Leningrad, 
Moscow, or other large cities in the 
Soviet Union without observing a sur- 
prising use of the store locations at the 
busiest street intersections. The corner 
sites where cigar stores or drug stores 
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would have been, under American ar- 
rangements, were almost invariably oc- 
cupied by book stores. These stores 
were usually crowded, too. There were 
many other indications of a craving for 
more knowledge and culture. In fa- 
mous art galleries were long lines of 
peasants and ordinary workers eagerly 
listening to lectures. The grand opera 
season in Moscow and other large cities 
lasted for ten months each year and 
seats were so low-priced as to be within 
reach of practically anyone. 

I sometimes saw railway cars loaded 
with Young Pioneers (Russian Boy 
and Girl Scouts) who were being taken 
to distant places on sight-seeing trips. 
“Our railways are part of the educa- 
tional system,” a Russian explained. 

In every large Russian city, and even 
in smaller places, sanatoriums and in- 
stitutions for convalescents were con- 
spicuously numerous. There were more 
of these in proportion to the population 
than anywhere else in the world! The 
visitor learned that it was the aim of 
the Soviet government to have medical 
service available to every man, woman 
and child within their boundaries. 
Furthermore, it was the aim to have it 
all free, or nearly so. Every worker in 
a factory was undergoing physical ex- 
aminations at frequent intervals and at 
the slightest trace of tuberculosis, or 
other illness, was promptly sent to a 
sanatorium for treatment and recupera- 
tion. “A healthy citizen is a more val- 
uable citizen and good health for all 
is thus a vital concern of the state,” 
the head of one sanatorium told me. 


In every kindergarten there was 


great stress on having children learn 
principles of diet and hygiene. 
Maybe there has been a relationship 





between Soviet health services during 
the last decade and the amazing ability 
to resist the invader at Stalingrad! 
The Soviet government showed an 
original point of view, too, about edu- 
cation. “An educated man or woman 
is more valuable to the state than an 
uneducated one and the student who 
goes to college is doing the state a fa- 
vor,” was the way a Russian official 
expressed it. “And,” he added, “that’s 
why we are willing to pay a student a 
He went 


y 


salary for going to college.’ 
on to explain that not every one was 
encouraged to go to college, for natu- 
rally there were many whose scholastic 
records or intelligence quotients did 
not promise success in college work. 
But the point was that whether a stu- 
dent went to college or not had nothing 
to do with the possession of enough 
money by his parents to pay the ex- 
penses. 

In the field of criminal justice the 
visitor saw plenty of examples of the 
same kind of pioneering viewpoint in 
social thinking. Murder, though to be 
deplored and discouraged, was not con- 
sidered the worst of all crimes, because 
it was ordinarily an affair between in- 
dividuals. Ten years’ imprisonment was 
the limit of punishment, I was told, 
for one person killing another. But 
graft, stealing of public funds, was con- 
sidered treason, with death for the max- 
imum penalty, because here the crime 
was against the whole community. 

I attended a trial in the Peoples’ 
Court in which a young man had con- 
fessed to stealing a small amount of 
money from a neighbor. The sentence 
of the court—consisting of three judges 
chosen from ordinary civilian life 
that the culprit should be sentenced to 
six months of part time imprisonment. 
This would be served in the man’s own 
room! He would be permitted to go 
on with his usual work and leave his 
room during the day but must stay there 
every night. 

Then the presiding judge asked a 
court clerk to send word to the manager 
of the apartment building where the ac- 
cused man lived to try to see to it that 
he was encouraged, after the period of 
his sentence, to take more part in so- 
cial activities; to see to it that if there 
was a dance, a song festival, or amateur 
theatricals organized by people in the 





was 


Author hopes after the War 
United States and the So- 
viets might exchange ideas 
mutual benefit. 


for their 


apartment building, the confessed thief 
had opportunity to participate. 

“Why do you make such a pet of 
him?” I asked the presiding judge, dur 
ing a court recess. 

“To try to make a less anti-social 
being, a good citizen of him,” was the 
reply. 

In the same conversation, this judge 
remarked: “I’m an ordinary worker, 
the same as many who are tried in this 
court. I would not want to have anyone 
brought before us here think I am not 
doing my best conscientiously to deal 
simple justice.” 

Later I asked Andre Vishinsky, then 
Attorney General of the Soviet Union, 
what happened when a member of the 
Communist Party ran afoul of the law. 
Wouldn’t he be likely to receive a less 
sentence than a 
r? 

Vishinsky the 
would receive an especially 
had re- 


severe non- party 


membe 
No, 


member 


insisted, party 


severe sentence, because he 
ceived special training, had special obli- 
gations, and should know better. 

In other words, according to my in 
formant, if the same plan were fol- 
lowed in New York, a guilty Tammany 
worker tried before a Tammany judge, 
would get the limit! 

In correctional institutions, too, the 
Soviets were showing their originality. 
Ten or a dozen new experimental types 
of prison had been started. These 
weren't exactly prisons at all, but or 
ganized much like Boy Scout camps 
with no bars, or walls, and not even 


barbed wire fences. Prisoners were 
taught trades and paid for their work 
the same as they would have been if 
employed in a factory on the outside. 
Men were permitted to have their wives 
come and live with them. 

“We are trying to restore these men 
to good citizenship and to a normal 
way of life,” explained the director of 
the I visited. “How 
men get into the way of living a normal 


institution could 
life if for a long period cut off from 
women ?” 

Men serving time in the old fash- 
ioned, walled-in penal places made ap- 
plication to be transferred to one of 
these “open” prisons. Oddly enough, 
their applications. were passed upon by 
inmates of the place to which they 
wished to come. The idea was that the 
inmates might be able to tell from a 
man’s record if he would be likely to 
respond to and benefit from humani- 
tarium treatment. Thus the place was 
conducted somewhat in the manner of 


(Turn to page 44) 
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“When the Lights Go On Again...” 


By James P. Neal 


PAST INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, OLYMPIA, WASH. 


AIN Street has gone to war. 

Preparation for victory and 

the day of victory is a part 
of the war program. What will Main 
Street be prepared for when victory 
comes? Main Street is a symbol of a 
democratic world. It is your com- 
munity and mine. Here men = and 
women move to understand and pre- 
serve those liberties and relationships 
which are worth fighting for both on 
combat fields and at home. Here they 
gather to discuss their problems. Out 
of the impact of their thinking comes 
the solution through action. As those 
from Main Street have gone off to war, 
so those remaining on Main Street 
must prepare for the day of victory to 
the end that the conflict will not have 
been in vain. 

Recently someone has written a song 
to the theme “When the Lights Go On 
\gain All Over the World.” We may 
ask now upon what will those lights 
shine when they are lighted again? 
Upon what will those who have gone 
from the Street to enter the armed 


services expect the lights to shine? 


Upon what will those who remain on 
the Street expect them to shine? Main 
Street has preserved the lights for use. 
What can we do to prepare for their 
use and how can we do it now? Do we 
really want to be prepared, or do we 
want to have someone else do it for 
us and then say “You must do this or 
else?” It is up to us to answer the 
questions for our own Main Street, our 
home town. 

We get together. As neighbors we 
meet. Questions are asked. There is 
a general discussion. We know that 
together we can secure the results de- 
sired. Some of us are employers while 
others are employees. Some are between 
eighteen and twenty-two. Some are 
farmers and some are professional men 
and women. Some have seen service in 
the armed forces, and others are house- 


All Main Streets urged to 
act now so boys will want 
to come home to the kind of 


place they've fought for. 


wives. Some are interested in education 
and some are ministers. All of them 
are a part of Main Street and their 
thinking can become the action of Main 
Street. 

Someone asks “I wonder what the 
men in the fox holes over there will 
want when they get home?” Sam Jones 
has the answer. Sam has a business of 
his own and his boy worked with him 
until he left to fight for the things he 
thought Main Street was interested in. 
The boy has been battling the Japs and 
between times he has done some dream- 
ing and some thinking. Sam is one of 
the neighbors and he wants them to 
know just what his boy has written him 
from somewhere over yonder. He does 
not read the letter, but he tells the 
story. “My boy has been thinking about 
his room, the pictures, his dog, our 
garden, and home. He remembers when 
we went fishing and the time he beat me 
playing golf. He remembers the Boys’ 
Club he belonged to and the meetings 
he attended. He appreciates the church 
we went to. He has learned that battles 
are won because the men in the Army 
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work together. He wants to come back 
to things as he remembers them and to 
enjoy a rest, and then he wants to get 
back to work here at home.” So much 
for the story. Sam concludes his story 
by saying “That is what I expect to 
prepare and have for my boy and I 
expect to see to it that he is not dis- 
appointed. A lot of the fellows who 
came back with me from France couldn’t 
get a job at home or anywhere. Some 
had to sell apples on the street and 
some had to live on charity. I don’t 
want my boy or any of the others to 
have to do that and I don’t want some 
outsider to come along and tell either 
him or me what we should do. I :want 
us to work that out here on the Street.” 

There are others who have heard 
from “Over There” and from the camps 
in our own country. We, as neighbors, 
tell each other of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in letters and conversation. 
Many express their own opinions. All 
agree that it is imperative that we of 
our Main Street should act now. Final- 
ly, it is proposed that we should be 
prepared to know and determine our 
own requirements and to accumulate the 
facts necessary to support the conclu- 
sions to be reached. All of the neighbors 
are in agreement as to the objective to 
be accomplished. 

John Smith, a member of the em- 
ployee group, says: “Our people have 
talked over this sort of a program. We 
believe it should be worked out now. 
We want to pick our own representa- 
tives to act with others who will be 
chosen by other groups so that all of 
us can get together and know each 
other’s problems and act together to 
find the answers. I understand that a 
Committee, known as the ‘Committee 
for Post-Victory Employment,’ has 
heen suggested by our State Planning 
Council. They have given the matter 
a lot of consideration and it has been 
suggested that such a committee be or- 
ganized in each community in the state 
and that the men and women to be on 
this committee should be chosen at a 
meeting such as we are now attending. 
We will be given suggested forms to be 
used in getting information and our 
Chamber of Commerce office will assist 
in getting out the material. The type 
of information to be secured is sug- 
gested by a committee of men who have 
had years of experience in collecting 
facts. We can help ourselves and help 
cur state meet a problem for we will 
have to take care of twenty-five hun- 
dred or three thousand returning men 
and women as well as several thousand 


who have moved into our section to 
work. We can do it ourselves and we 
don’t want to wait until someone, who 
is not a neighbor of ours and who 
doesn’t know us or our community, 
comes along to tell us what our trouble 
is and what we have to do.” 

After some discussion the represen- 
tatives of the various interests get 
together and nominate their mem- 
bers to serve on the committee. These 
Committee members meet and_ select 
one of them to act as chairman and 
one to serve as secretary. No one 
group has dictated the type of prograin 
or selected the men and women to 
serve. Main Street has acted to set in 
motion a program which will meet the 
problem in accord with the thoughts ex- 
pressed by neighbors to neighbors. 

At the meeting of the committee the 
chairman called for an expression of 
opinion as to procedures and for sug- 
gestions. One after another the members 
outlined what each thought they should 
do. Finally it was determined that in- 
formation should be collected so that it 
might be known “who had entered the 
service and what they did before join- 
ing the armed forces,” “who would not 
be returning so that a_ permanent 
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record of those who had given their 
lives for their country might be main- 
tained,” “what number of people had 
been employed before the war began 
and what number would be employed 
when victory comes.” This last infor- 
mation would be extended to cover 
industry, the retail and wholesale busi- 
ness, offices and service classifications 
and farms and domestic work. In ad 
dition it was determined that informa 
tion should be secured as to just what 
the people in the community might 
expect to buy, what improvements they 
would expect to make and what finan- 
cial assistance, if any, they would re- 
quire during the period when their 
wants might be met. This information 
was determined to be of value in order 
that those in business or industry might 
know purchase and work requirements. 
Special committees were set up to put 
the program in motion. Main Street 
again moved to have the home front 
act to cooperate with the war front 
to keep America functioning in the 
American way. 

Other phases of the program will, be 
developed as may seem advisable to 
the committee. Various groups will be 
asked to cooperate with the committees 
and work under their direction. All of 
the information will be tabulated and 
the results will be made available to 
the state committee. When this is ac- 
complished the state committee will 
have available the results of the think- 
ing and action of the Main Streets in 
Washington. The home folks have 
found out just what they could do in 
their home town to find places for those 
who will want to be at home when 
victory comes. We in our home town 
have acted in the old town meeting way 
and we have secured the interest and 
cooperation -of our people. It is not 
a new idea, but rather the application 
of an old method of procedure to meet 
a current opportunity. 

“When the Lights Go On Again,” 
in our community we expect them to 
shine on the things which have been 
created on Main Street for the neigh- 
bors who have enjoyed and will return 
to appreciate the full advantages of the 
Street. Main Street has gone to war. 
It will preserve itself as an institution 
of democracy. Someone says, “When 
Main Street knows the truth, the truth 
will keep the neighbors free if they 
do something about it.” Our Main 
Street neighbors are moving to do 
something about it. We have no copy 
rights on the plan. Everyone can use 
it. We hope you do. 
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WERE ALL IN IT TOGETHER 


\NAGEMENT and labor can 

do their part in winning the 

present war and meet the 

post-war challenge in making our free 

enterprise system) so responsive to the 

human needs that the people of the 

country it serves will rise up with zeal 

to defend it. I say this because we are 

in a war which can and may greatly 
change our future way of life. 

lo win this war, there must be sac 


rifice such as few generations have ever 





J. M. Conway 


been called upon to make. In a democ- 
racy, if the democracy is to preserve 
itself, sacrifices must be borne equally. 
That, however, is the great weakness of 
democracy in time of an emergency, 
such as the present—the slowness with 
which it works and the precious time 
consumed in meeting emergencies while 
still preserving the rights of individuals. 

Labor, as yet, has not given up any 
of its peacetime gains, and, if anything, 
has extended them. The farm groups 
are better off today than ever before 
and refuse to make sacrifices to prevent 
inflation. Government bureaus, not es- 
sential to the war, are not being elim- 
inated or consolidated. Who, then, are 
the individuals making the sacrifices to 
preserve our freedom? First of all, the 
boys in the Armed Forces, above all 
others. Business and industry, through 
taxes and renegotiation, are foregoing 


from 80 to 900% of all profits. The so- 


By j. M. Conway 


PRESIDENT, HOBERG PAPER MILLS, INC. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


All groups, Labor, Capital, 


Agriculture and _ Industry, 


must be willing to sacrifice 


equally in order to win war. 


called white collar workers are being 
taxed heavily, with no apparent in- 
creases in income. This is not the demo- 
cratic way and we may as well be hon- 
est about it. Now is the time for all to 
sacrifice equally, or our history will be 
the history of France, a France torn by 
internal pressure groups, labor trouble, 
etc., a France which fell an easy prey to 
Nazi tyranny. The words of President 
Roosevelt apply to all Americans, not 
only segregated groups, when he said, 
“We must all cut our standards of living 
for the duration. We must adopt simple 
wartime standards. We can all have 
enough if we do not try to get too 
much.” 

I do not imply that labor is not do- 


ing a great job, but no one will deny 


I am thoroughly in favor of organ- 
ized labor because it is the only method 
by which the problems of labor and 
management can be discussed and un- 
derstood thoroughly. Labor has every 
right to organize without interference, 
and in my opinion it is a reflection on 
Management throughout the country 
that it was necessary to pass laws such 
as the Wagner Act, in order to make 
it possible for labor to do what was 
beneficial for them and in the end, bene- 
ficial to Management also. 

Had Management been farsighted, it 
would have encouraged unions long 
ago; if more employers had encouraged 
their employees to organize, there 
would have been no Wagner Act, there 
would have been no CIO, there would 
have been no labor organizers, fighting 
for control of union funds and deliber- 
ately fighting the employer in order to 
justify their position and salary. There 
would be less labor lobbies, less labor 


politics, less labor votes to be delivered 





Hoberg Paper Mills in Green Bay, of which author J. M. Conway is president. 


that with a war going on, in which our 
very way of life and freedom are at 
stake, there are entirely too many 
strikes, authorized and unauthorized, 
too much shifting of labor for wage in- 
creases only, too much of a desire to 
promote peacetime objectives, and en- 
tirely too much of a desire to shift the 
cost of the war to others. The entire 
solution lies in a more thorough under- 
standing and greater cooperation be- 


tween labor and management. 


in return for favors rendered. Labor did 
this in self-defense. Now, having trav- 
eled the dangerous road of exchanging 
votes for mandatory and one-sided leg- 
islation, labor realizes that it stands a 
good chance of losing everything. La- 
hor does not want the government to 
control private lives, but unless man- 
agement and labor cooperate to solve 
their problems, there is no other out- 
come. 
(Turn to page 47) 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


A PERSONAL GOD 


T is impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the Infinite Mind. 
These are indeed times which try men’s souls. 
They are times which put to the supreme test man’s belief in 
a personal God. 

Through the horrors of such a war as we are in, through 
the smoke and grime of battle, and the sweat, blood and 
suffering, we raise our hands to high heaven and ask in 
our impotence how such things can be. 

The Bible tells us that the fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God. 

Only a fool would say that or believe it in his heart. 

Only a God could whirl the nine planets through the 
sky and yet so accurately plot their orbits that any astron- 
omer can tell exactly where each will be at any given hour 
on any given day a hundred years hence. 

Only a God could spin this ball on which we live as a 
little boy spins a top, and yet so accurately fix the revolu- 
tions on its axis that we have alternating night and day 
in which man may take his rest and do his daily task. 

Only a God could swing that spinning ball around its 
annual orbit so accurately that we can plot our year and 
know that we will have our annual alternation of winter 
and summer so that the trees and the fields can have rest 
in winter and the summer in which to bud, blossom and 
bring forth their fruit in season. 

Only a God could send the young salmon down the fresh 
water streams into the depths of the ocean for their four- 
year life span, and yet bring each one back through those 
trackless depths invariably to the exact spot where it was 
born, to spawn and bring forth another group to reproduce 
itself. 

Only a God could send the tiny mite of a humming bird, 
with a brain no larger than a grain of wheat, from its 
nesting place in the far North over land and sea to far 
away South America to spend the winter, and yet bring 
it back to its same nesting place the following spring. 

Only a God could clothe the seed of a dandelion with 
a bit of floss that it may be blown across field and fallow 
to land far away and scatter next year’s yellow blossoms 
in new ground. 

Only a God could weight the seed of the water lily so 
that when it falls it will sink through the water to the 
mud below to sprout and cover the surface of the lake with 
green leaves and white blossoms another year. 

Yet the fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
No thinking man could say it because it is simply incredible 
that such things as these and a thousand million more 
could just happen. There must be a Divine Guiding Hand 
to direct them. 

But when we think of the horrors of this war, it is 
difficult to believe that God did not just set us down here 
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on earth and leave us to work our own destiny for goox 
or evil. 

We are told in Holy Writ that the Jews are God's 
chosen people, yet we see them killed and maimed by the 
hundreds of thousands even as they are on their knees sup- 
plicating Jehovah for deliverance. 

We see the conquered nations slaughtered and raped, 
enslaved and tortured in untold thousands by a_ vicious 
and momentarily victorious enemy, and that despite all 
their appeals to God for succor. 

God in His own good time will end it all. What His 
divine purpose was and is, no finite mind can ever under- 
stand. Abraham Lincoln said that a man goes down on 
his knees when there is no place else to go. That is where 
we all are now. 

From the battlefront comes word that there are no 
atheists in fox holes. Men there are too close to death 
and to God not to know that there is a personal God. Close 
to Him, they talk with God and pray for His blessing. 

Up in the clouds there are no atheists. Men who fly 
into battle knowing that their only two choices are to kill 
or be killed, are never atheists. They go into battle with a 
gun and a prayer, and come home on a wing and a prayer. 
They all know there is a personal God. 

We know that God destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah for 
their sins and their wickedness. Perhaps God in His 
wisdom is using the Allied Nations as instruments in His 
hands to destroy the evil that now menaces civilization. 
Perhaps this is the war to end all wars. 

If the men who are actively fighting for us believe in 
a close personal God, certainly we who are keeping the 
home fires burning against their return can believe in Him. 

Certainly while those home fires are burning and we 
are safe and snug before them, we can bow our heads and 
bend our knees and send up our supplications to a personal 
God who will hear our prayers that the victory may soon 
be won, that our men may return safely to the arms of 
their loved ones, and that their children may grow up in 
peace and safety about them. 

The Prophet Isaiah gives us God’s promise, never more 
applicable than now: “And He shall judge among the na- 
tions, and shall rebuke many people, and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation: 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

God grant our prayers. God give us liberty for all the 
world. If God has used us for this purpose and the pur- 
pose is accomplished, then we shall not have fought or 


died in vain. 
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KIWANIS and Crvtlian Morale 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


Keep America American by 


preserving for posterity 


freedom of opportunity to 


make unfettered progress. 

OU may have asked yourself: 
“What has Kiwanis to do with 
civilian morale? Or what have 
them to do with freedom of 
The 
cuickly when we stop to realize that no 


either of 


enterprise ?” answers will come 
group of people on the North American 


continent is better organized for or 
more conversant with the maintenance 
of civilian morale. Those things which 
to make up 


outstanding among our objects and ob- 


morale have been 


£0 


Certainly our geo- 
to the 


jectives for years. 


graphical distribution reaches 





grass roots. Most assuredly 
our experience in method 
and widely 
varied. Who better equipped 


then, to help in the mainte- 


technique is 


nance of morale than Ki- 
? When we feel that 


we are living for something 


wanis 


that we would gladly die for 
that is and Ki- 
of their 


superior value for the pur- 


morale, 
wanians, because 


and their inherent 
to 
“maintain the attack” on the 


home front while their sons 


pose 


desire do so, must 


are winning abroad. 
Nobody will quibble with 
“Keeping America Ameri- 
can,” but you may ask what 
has freedom of enterprise to 
do with it? We don’t need 
to cite a lot of 
that the 
prise system has made our nation pre- 


statistics to 
prove free enter- 
eminent. A poll of Congress conducted 
the New York Herald Tribune 


shows that the lawmakers rate the coun- 


by 


try’s post-war problems in the following 
order of importance: (1) Safeguarding 


private enterprise (2) Employment 
(3) Decentralization of Government, 
etc. Winston Churchill has said, “We 


must beware of trying to build a society 
in which nobody counts for anything 


except a politician or an official, a so- 
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ciety where enterprise gains no reward 

and thrift no privilege.” What better 

function for Kiwanis than to help build 

a society where enterprise gains its 
reward, for 

“Tomorrow’s peace must be bought 
today, 

Each for himself and each in his own 


” 
way. 
















Neither the fat of the twenties nor 


the lean of the thirties appeals to us 
as a prospect for the fifties. But we 
must preserve for posterity the freedom 
of opportunity to make unfettered prog- 
ress. While a program advocating free 
enterprise might be suspect coming 


VA., CLUB 


from government or big business, so 
called, there can be no possible criticism 
of an organization like Kiwanis, with 
the type of representation which it has 
throughout the country, coming out 
wholeheartedly for the values which 
we seek to defend and preserve. Things 
most certainly won’t be the same after 
this war and we want to make sure 
that they are better. The program of 
activity which Kiwanis is making avail- 
able will not in any way be thrust upon 
you, but will be within the determina- 
ach individual club. You can 
Most of them so 


tion of 
take it or leave it. 
far are taking it. 

Now freedom of enterprise may mean 
a lot of different thing's to a 
lot of different people. Per- 
haps it would be better at 
first to consider what it does 
not mean. Let us first state 
what free enterprise is not: 

It is not freedom to profit 
at the expense of the wel- 
fare of the community. 

It is not freedom of any 
man to exploit any other. 

It is not freedom to waste 
the natural resources of the 
country. 

It is not freedom to im- 
pede by monopolistic prac- 
the development of 
new business. 

It is not freedom to fight 
government regulations for 
no other reason than that 
they are governmental. 

It is not freedom to ex- 
tract special subsidy from government 
whenever adversity appears. 

It is not freedom to regard depres- 
natural 
result of which millions of other people 


tices 


sion as a phenomenon as a 
must go hungry. 

It is not the “good old days” of the 
?20’s. 

These things are neither the preroga- 
tives nor the preservations of free en- 
terprise. Some of them have flourished 
in most American business and all of 
them have flourished in some American 
business thinking. These things pull 
down free enterprise. They will pull 

(Turn to page 44) 
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30, there was 


N December 
a simple memorial service in 


Chicago’s city hall. Many are 
still alive who lost loved ones on dread- 
ful “Black Wednesday” just 40 years 
ago. Within a few minutes, 571 people 
died in the greatest fire tragedy the 
United States has known. 

The Iriquois Theater, Chicago’s new- 
est and “fireproof” with more than 
enough exits, was filled with a light- 
hearted crowd. They had come for a 
matinee of the fairy tale, “Mr. Blue- 
beard.” 

Children on holiday parties, out-of- 
town mothers with Junior and Susie 
and young schoolgirls made up most of 
the audience. Over 1,740 people were 
seated in the theater, with several hun- 
dred more standing. 

It was 3 o’clock and the chorus was 
dancing dreamily in a second-act scene. 
Then a spark from an old-type calcium 
flood light ignited the red velvet cur- 
tain, unseen by most of the audience. 
Actors on stage weren’t worried— 
they had seen many little fires start and 
be put out. 


Actual start of the blaze is recalled 
today by Mrs. Edward Buchan of Chi- 
cago, who as Anabelle Whitford was 
Queen of the Fairtes. 
just coming out of my dressing room 
on the second floor, when I looked over 
the railing and saw the calcium light 
nan trying to smother the flames by 
clapping the mask curtain between his 
hands. In the excitement, a flyman 
pulled up the burning curtain, and it 
caught the flimsy, unfireproofed drops. 
“The girls in the chorus kept dancing 


She says, “I was 


—even with embers and bits of charred 
cloth dropping on them. Some of the 
girls told me later that I carried down 
I don’t re- 
We finally 
got out through the stage door. 

“Several people said the fire curtain 
caught on a reflector—but I saw it 
catch on the wire on which little Nellie 
Reed as ‘Cupid’ swung out to toss 
flowers over the Perhaps, 
though, the curtain caught both places. 
After 40 years, the point is still de- 
batable !” 

Hero of the Iriquois was comedian 
Eddie Foy. When a few cries of 
“fire!” rang out, he kept his head, 


a ballet girl who fainted. 
member doing it, though! 


audience. 


By Don Terrio 






Make-up only half on, Eddie stepped to 
the footlights and called, “There is no 
Leave the 


danger. Don’t get excited. 


theater slowly.” He knew well what 
would happen if the audience went into 
panic, 

Under his breath, he spoke down to 
the orchestra, “Play—play—play any- 
thing, but for God’s sake don’t stop— 
play on!” The musicians played brave- 
ly, but as burning scenery fell, they 
crept away one by one. 

Foy remained on stage until the last 
possible moment, urging the people not 
to crowd. Under his command, most 
of the main floor crowd were able to 
get out of the building. 

Someone broke down a door in the 
rear of the stage, and the strong De- 
cember wind swept a sheet of deadly 
flame and gases out over the footlights. 
The audience gave way completely to 
terror, jamming and climbing toward 
the doors. The lights went out. Women 
screamed, children torn from their 
mothers shrieked madly for them. 

In the balcony and gallery, the aisles 
were complex. Exits 
weren’t marked by special lights, Some 

(Turn to page 40) 
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Former lieutenant governor of the I.-I. District 


proves that now is the time for direct action and 


not words to solve nation’s biggest problem. 


a 











sees 
By Judge W. A. McCullough 
MUNICIPAL AND JUVENILE COURTS 
MEMBER, CLINTON, IOWA, CLUB 
N wartime, many young persons inadequate housing has presented itself. glamour and glitter associated with 


adult 
upon them which they are not pre- 


have responsibilities placed 


pared to assume. Many families rap- 
idly go through important transitions. 
One such transition is that made from 
economic dependence to financial inde- 
pendence through substantially in- 
creased earnings. Another is from emo- 
tional dependence among family mem- 
bers who formerly spent considerable 
time together to separations due to mil- 
itary service and employment. 

Large numbers of persons within 
short periods of time have flocked into 
communities unprepared to meet their 


needs, and as a result the problem of 


Children and young people have had to 
seek their recreation outside the home, 
yet opportunities for constructive recre- 
ation are limited. 

Many of the cases referred to juvenile 
court reflect certain definite wartime 
trends, especially the lack of supervi- 
sion of children in homes where both 
With the man- 


becoming acute, the 


parents are working. 
power shortage 
situation on the family front has be- 
come more serious, and unsupervised 
children are free to roam the streets 
day and night. It has become increas- 
ingly obvious that more girls under 16 
are becoming delinquent because of the 


the preparation for war. The increase 
in juvenile delinquency among girls 
has been aitr.:5uted to the lure of the 
uniform. Many young girls who have 
been returned to their homes by juve- 
nile authorities had followed their -sol- 
dier friends to camp, others have been 
sex violators, mere pick-ups. 

Federal statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency in the larger cities of the United 
States in 1942, the first year of the 
war, as compared with the previous 
year of 1941, are indicative of the gen- 
eral increase in juvenile delinquency 
since Pearl Harbor. 

The crime 


alarming upswing in 
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among women and young girls points 
to the need for renewed efforts to keep 
the home front clean, wholesome, and 
strong. Boom conditions and “easy 
money” in the hands of youthful per- 
sons, together with a possible let-down 
in the influence of the home, are fac- 
tors which must be offset in designing 
programs to combat the general up- 
swing in crime among women and girls, 
and the increase in certain types of 
crimes committed by boys. 

We have been fairly successful dur- 
ing the past year in curtailing juvenile 
delinquency in Clinton, Iowa, and we 
have had many inquiries from all over 
the country relative to our treatment 
of the delinquency problem. Our meth- 
od is very simple, and the figures on 
juvenile delinquency in Clinton for the 
past year as compared to the previous 
year, prove that our plan has been ef- 
fective. 

In my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant factors in successfully combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency in any town 
is complete cooperation between the law 
enforcing officers, particularly the city 
police department, the juvenile authori- 
ties, the county attorney’s office, and 
the juvenile judge. A factor which | 
believe has made juvenile delinquency 
easier to control in Clinton is that the 
juvenile judge and the police judge are 
one and the same person. When it is 
otherwise, one judge may not agree 
with the other one’s policies on the sub- 
ject, and may have different ideas about 
the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Child psychologists and welfare work- 


et 


Sts. 
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ers have stressed the fact that the 
causes of juvenile delinquency are poor 
home environment, parents’ neglect and 
irresponsibility. However, no one 
seemed to do anything about it, although 
the causes were generally known and 
recognized. 

We have a statute in Iowa, and other 
states have a similar statute, which pro- 
vides that “it shall be unlawful for any 
person to encourage child 
eighteen years of age to commit any 
act of delinquency defined in the chap- 
ter of the code dealing with neglected, 
dependent, and delinquent children.” A 
violation of the statute carries a penalty 
of not to exceed thirty days or a fine 
not to exceed one hundred dollars, or 
both. 

On July 21, 1942, in Clinton, Iowa, 


any under 


19 


we took literally the statements of child 
psychologists, welfare workers, etc., 
relative to the causes of delinquency in 
minors, and in juvenile delinquency 
cases where parents by their actions 
encouraged the delinquency of their own 
children, informations were filed against 
the parent or parents responsible for 
the child’s delinquency, charging them 
with “contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor.” In the first case, two 
mothers were sentenced and served one 
day in the county jail for contributing 
te the delinquency of their own chil- 
dren. This was the beginning of the 
plan in Clinton of punishing parents or 
others responsible for the delinquency 
or neglect of minors. 

At the same time oral curfew rules 
put that 
minors 14 years and under should be 


were into effect providing 
off the streeets and out of public places 
by 9:30 P. M., and that children over 
14 and under 18 years of age should be 
off the street and out of public places by 
11 P. M., unless they were accompanied 
by their parent or parents or a respon- 
sible adult. The chief of police gave 
his officers orders to pick up any vio 
lators, take the minors to the station, 
and notify their parents to go and get 
them. These oral curfew rules culmi- 
nated in the passage of a curfew ordi- 
nance by the City Council on June 28, 


1943. Both the 


have been very cooperative and the pub- 


parents and minors 

lic in general is in favor of our curfew 

Since July 21, 1942, the 

date the first mothers were sent to jail 
(Turn to page 47) 


ordinance. 





The Milk Bar in the Y.W.C.A. in Clinton, lowa, is sponsored by the Kiwanis club. Its purpose is to give the teen-agers the right sort of place in which 


to congregate and have a little fun. 


It has preved highly successful in helping to keep the young folks off the streets. 
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THE WHITE COLLAR MAN 


WHEN a contractor builds an apartment house, it is built 
by union labor. The hod carriers, the bricklayers, the 
carpenters, the painters, the electricians, the teamsters, the 
plasterers and every different member of 
the building trades is thoroughly union- , ' 
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ized. The contractor must take into 





consideration the union wage scale of 
all of these in making his estimate 
of building cost. The capitalist who 
finances the building must pay for all 
of this, and then, in order to make a 
profit on his investment, must charge 
a certain rent for the apartments when the building is com- 
pleted. 

The capitalist lives in his mansion on the Avenue, and 
the union men who built the building generally live in 
the tenement part of the town. The man who occupies 
that apartment is the ultimate consumer who always pays 
for everything. Nine times out of ten he is the white 
collar man, the only man in the lot who is not organized 
for his own protection. He has no central organization to 
protect him from any imposition which may come his way. 

What is true of the apartment house in which he lives 
is equally true of the men who work in the garment trade, 
who make his shoes and who weave his carpets. There is 
nothing he uses, from his automobile to the tiny pin his 
wife uses so many of, which is not made by union labor. 
In almost every case the ultimate consumer is the white 
collar man. 

Examine the wage scale of almost any craft in the two 
countries represented by Kiwanis, and you will find that 
the wages of the crafts are in excess of the salary earned 
by the white collar man. 

The salesmen behind the counter and the salesmen on 
the road, the clerks in the big offices, the stenographers 
and the various other white collar people, literally hold the 
bag, because they have no organization to defend them 
against imposition, or to standardize their wages. 

Absolutely the only way they can protect themselves is 
for some genius of organization to start a great white 
collar union which will enable all these men to have a 
national or international organization to represent them in 
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the halls of legislation, to arrange for them an equitable 
wage scale and to see to it that they, who more than any 
other group represent the ultimate consumer, have an equal 
chance for security. 

Kiwanis is definitely in the white collar class. Anything 
done to benefit this class is a benefit to Kiwanis. This may 
be selfish rather than altruistic; perhaps it is merely 
defensive. 

si 


We must depend on youth to win our victory, 
and we must also depend on youth to win the 
post-war battle of ballots. 


BLESSED LAND 

THE two lands in which we live are the lands of the 
blessed. The two countries in which Kiwanis functions have 
ever been the Promised Land, the land to which the nations 
of all Europe and Asia, the Occident and the Orient look, 
just as the Jews wandering in the desert looked to the 
Promised land, just as the Peri looked to the gates of 
Paradise. 

These are the lands of opportunity. 
These are the lands of freedom. In 
other countries a boy or a girl born in 
the lower classes knows he must stay 
forever in the class of his father. The 
son of the small shopkeeper must in 
turn be a small shopkeeper, just as the 
professional class and the upper class 
remain eternally in their own class. 

Here in these blessed lands, the boy born on the wrong 
side of the tracks knows that he can become the President 
of the United States, or the President of United ‘States 
Steel, if he has the ability. The same boy knows he can 
be Premier of Canada, or a merchant prince, if he has the 
ability. 

Freedom of opportunity; freedom to rise as high as his 
ability can take him. Free enterprise and free opportunity. 

With this in mind, untold thousands emigrated into this 
continent and were fused in our great melting pot and 
became a part of us. So great did this tide of immigration 
become that it became necessary for us to limit immigration 
in order that they might not come faster than we could 
fuse them into the body politic. 
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With the exception of the Japs in our great West, and 
a limited number of Sicilians and Italians who became 
gangsters and gun men, we did fuse them and make of 
them good citizens filled with love of their adopted country, 
and patriotic in thought and deed. 

Then came the rats who tried to gnaw their way into 
the nations of the world; ruthless vermin which had to 
be exterminated. At the moment we are changed into na- 
tions of exterminators who dare not stop at anything until 
these rats with their disease-carrying germs stop eating 
away at every principle of freedom and opportunity. 

To accomplish this extermination, it has been necessary 
as a war measure to lay aside many of our freedoms; to 
give of our money, our food and the blood of our young 
men, that such vermin may be destroyed forever. 

Now that we are on our way to victory, it behooves our 
two nations to look ahead to postwar conditions. We must 
begin to plan to get back to those fundamentals which 
made our countries great. We must see to it that these 
war measures are limited to war times, and that the free- 
doms we have been sacrificing to maintain are not lost 
in the great shuffle of the times. 

Losing our priceless freedom of opportunity, losing our 
freedom of private enterprise, means losing the war and 
everything for which this war is being fought. The gov- 
ernment of the people must be taken from the hands of 
the war-time bureaucrats and given back to the people. The 
battle of bullets must change to the battle of ballots. 

Partisan politics must give way to the sound principles 
of government which have made Canada and the United 
States the two greatest nations on earth. These nations 
will remain great only if they retain the foundation stones 
on which their greatness was built. 

Freedom of opportunity and freedom of private enterprise 
are two of the greatest of these, and, come what may, they 
must be preserved. 
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A member at the meeting is worth two in the 
bushes. 


ATTENDANCE 


FULL attendance is fundamental to the success of every 
Kiwanis club. Nine out of ten fraternal organizations have 
many more dues-paying, non-attending members than they 
have actual participants in the objec- 
tives of the organization. But no Ki- 
wanis club can survive which is lax in 
its attendance requirements. The suc- 
cess of Kiwanis is based upon active, 
interested members, not button wearers 
and dues payers. 

Kiwanis does not need money power. 
All it needs is man power. No organi- 
zation can run without a certain amount of money, of 
course, but in carrying out the objects and objectives of 
Kiwanis, man power is the prime necessity. 

In these war times, much of the time and energy of our 
members is taken up with war activities, and there may be 
a tendency for them to be lax in their attendance because 
of these duties. A live committee on attendance can keep 
them keyed up to regular attendance and should do so. The 
very men who are most active in war activities are likely 
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to be among the most valuable members and it is not wise 
to allow them to become Kiwanis casualties. 

Few members ever deliberately become Kiwanis casualties. 
Nine times out of ten, they gradually lose interest because 
they have stopped attending regularly. Kiwanis needs 
every member. Kiwanis has something to offer every mem- 
ber. Cooperation with the war effort need not keep members 
from attending the meetings, when only one hour a week 
is the cost of attending. 

+9 


The more a man becomes interested in himself, 
the less other people are interested in him. 


MILITARY MEMBERS 


IN round figures, eleven thousand Kiwanians are in the 
military service of their countries and are under the general 
classification of Military Members. Certainly there is every 
reason for us to do all in our power to 
be of service to this large group of 
Kiwanians. Certainly there is every 
reason for us to do all in our power 
to keep these men interested in Kiwanis, 
that they may resume their Kiwanis 
activities when the war is over and 
they are home again. 

The simplest and pleasantest way to 
accomplish this is by the personal touch. 

For example, a Kiwanis Club of about twenty-five mem- 
bers at one meeting laid an already addressed postal card 
at the plate of each member with the request that he write 
a short message to a certain military member overseas. 
Later, this member was home on furlough, and confessed 
frankly that when that batch of postal cards reached him, 
he had to slip away by himself because he was all choked 
up with happiness at being thus remembered by his Ki- 
wanis friends back home. We can well afford a little 
effort to continue our personal contact with our fighting 
members. 








This magazine goes to every Kiwanian in the military 
classification if the local club secretary keeps us informed 
ef the address of that member. The clubs were all willing 
and generous in assuming the subscriptions of these men, 
and we are making every effort to deliver the magazines. 
But this is not enough. The Magazine lacks the personal 
touch which can be achieved only by some personal 
communication from the club and its members. 

Kiwanis now plans to extend this military classification 
for a year after the war. This will give the returned 
soldier, sailor or marine time to readjust himself to civilian 
life, in which his Kiwanis contacts may be of great help. 
Certainly a hearty welcome in his own club will help his 
morale, even though his fellow Kiwanians may not be able 
to be of practical assistance. 

Surely if a man is willing to leave his business and 
his family to fight to preserve our freedom, he is entitled 
to the small consideration of personal communications from 
us home folks. 


7? 


The wartime housewife with her meat points has 
learned a deeper sympathy for little Bo-Peep who 
lost her sheep. 
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Rest camp in New Caledonia 
where American officers gain 
renewed zest for conflict. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


LEAVE AREA CLUBS 


N countless ways the American 

Red Cross, through its various 

services, is helping boost the morale 
of the servicemen, many of whom still 
await the day of front-line fire. In some 
overseas clubs, however, it is providing 
an essential service for the men who are 
meeting the enemy thousands of feet 
above earth, in scud-ridden sky over 
Europe. 

These are the men who are paving 
the ultimate road to victory, knocking 
out the enemies’ industry and defenses, 
thus saving thousands of lives through 
establishing a “Sky-Second Front” 
above Europe. 

Though courageous men, these pilots, 
navigators, bombardiers, radio-men and 
gunners, are humans. As such, most of 
them must eventually succumb to the 
fatigue—mental, physical, emotional— 
of such a nervewracking job. Depend- 
ing on their experiences, some crews 
last longer than others, but all must 


rest sometime. 


Proper rest period at the 
proper time enables men 
to take it when “things 


get toughest over there.” 


And by rest, United States Army Air 
Forces Flight Surgeons do not mean a 
day or two off. The men must get away 
from their dromes, away from rush and 
bustle of war. And after doing so, many 
a fatigue-ridden crew has returned to 
carry on the battle successfully. On a 
proper rest period, at the proper time— 
which medical men must judge by care- 
ful observation—depends the survival, 
often, of a crew when “things get tough 
over there.” For the men of a crew—8, 
9 or 10—actually form a human chain, 
and one weak link may send the others 
plunging to certain death. 

However, the busy theatres of opera- 
tions somehow do not present them- 
selves as the best places “to knock off” 
and head for a complete period of rest 


and relaxation. It is difficult to find a 
spot that is quiet, and yet has enough 
facilities to keep a man from getting 
fed up by sheer boredom. A man must 
also have good food, a clean bed and 
congenial peaceful surroundings—all of 
which are difficult to find in a region 
surrounded ‘by war. 

The USAAF, following the example 
of the R.A.F., has established a few of 
its own rest homes. This has helped to 
solve the problem, but still has not taken 
the men entirely away from their army 
surroundings. 

Air Force Flight surgeons, however, 
have now found the complete answer to 
their problems in American Red Cross 
Leave Area Clubs. If a man be “war- 
weary, browned-off or sweating it out,” 
the club is the perfect cure-all. Maybe 
it is in England—maybe somewhere in 
Northern Africa or the South Pacific. 

The club at Southport, England, is 
not reserved strictly for airmen, but the 


(Turn to page 41) 
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Lalking Back to the Ad Writers 


Public is in for terrific let-down 
if it expects all the fabulous 


gadgets the copy writers have 


been busy dreaming up. 


we are going to have in the fu- 
ture. I'll leave predictions to 
the advertising department.” 

Those sober words were uttered re- 
cently by one of the men best qualified 
tu speak of tomorrow’s automobiles— 
Charles F. Kettering, renowned re- 
search director and vice-president of 
General Motors. 

Careful Mr. Kettering knows his ad- 
vertising people well. With no wares 
tc offer for current sale, the copy 
writers have lately been on a rampage 
cf prophecy—dreaming up the fabu- 
lous products they expect to be mar- 
keting when victory is won. 


am ee know what kind of cars 








\ 


By Lawrence H. Singer 


Many wise business men are becom- 
ing alarmed by the trend. They fear 
that the public, taught to expect these 
shiny new gadgets the day peace comes, 
is due for a terrific let-down when the 
promise of tomorrow fails to quickly 
materialize. 

C. F. Hughes, well-known business 
news editor, has pointed out that, in 
order to get peacetime industry under 
way rapidly, models perfected before 
the war must be the first ones produced, 
with such minor improvements as can 
be made without delay. 

A spokesman for the Zenith Radio 
Corporation no doubt had the blessing 
of innumerable fellow industrialists 
when, in urging them to be practical in 
their forecasts, he added: “Let’s not 
kid the public into believing they are 





“RUT MY GROCERIES /N 
THAT BLUE HELICOPTER’ 


going to have a combination radio- 
phonograph-F. M.-facsimile-television 
set for $14.92, with 40% off for cash.” 

It is interesting and instructive to 
compare advertised promises in many 
fields with the quiet judgments of lead- 
ers in the same industries. 

This, for example, is from the ad- 
vertisement of a plastics manufacturer: 
“A telephone for the future—that will 
eliminate the need for the conventional 
phone directory—that will record calls 
when you’re out—that will substitute a 
simple push-tab system for the present 
dials—that will also serve as an inter- 
office or home communications system— 
that can replace, if desired, the trans- 
mitter-receiver handpiece with a mi- 
crophone—that will have no instrument 
wires !” 


In contrast with those stirring words 
are the comments of William T. Cruse, 
executive vice-president of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry, Inc.: “There 
have been too many Sunday supple- 
ment features about plastics which have 
characterized plastics as the ‘miracle 
whip’ material with which anything 
can be done.” 

Or again, quoting from a heating 
ad. “Tomorrow—this miracle can rev- 
olutionize America’s postwar heating— 
Miracle of Giant Heat from a Small 
Source—a four-inch miracle unit — 
sealed inside new type heater—gener- 
ates as much heat as the furnace for 
an eight-room house.” 

The Bryant Heater Company of 
Cleveland may well have had the above 
words in mind when it issued this 
blast: “Advertising budgets once used 
for the purpose of selling merchandise 
to the public may have to be applied 
widely in reverse to combat the wild 
and weird dream-world products which 


uncontrolled and ill-advised publicity 


(Turn to page 45) 
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HE high spot of the year’s work Above: Saluting Old 

: ve ‘ Glory. Right: Under 
on the Chattanooga, Tenn., club’s competent instructors 
mate ' ‘ ; ; the boys | to d 
Kiwanis-\ project 1s a week’s outing things with heir ag 





at Camp Ocoee enjoyed by boys and 
girls from an underprivileged area. 


In spite of transportation difficulties 


eg Va 


and food rationing this year’s camp was 


one of the most successful ever held. 
Below: Evening 
worship. Girl 
campers gather 
ro - , . > around the camp- 
Phe Kiwanis-Y project was launched fire for evening 
service. 


Kighty youngsters gained a total of 


117 pounds. 


six years ago in an effort to curb 


juvenile delinquency and included the 





opening of the YMCA swimming pool , 
and recreation rooms to club members 





at given hours, community nights on | 
the big playground, handicraft, and { 
many other services. { 
The section in which the club is par- | 
ticularly interested, which eight years iH 
ago was the city’s densest delinquency 
spot, today has fewer delinquents than i 
any other crowded industrial area and 
a school which at that time had a crop 
of truants giving it the worst attendance 
percentage of any school in Chatta- f 


nooga now tops the city system in 
attendance. 
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ROE FULKERSON PHD 
Philosopher - Humorist- Diplomat 


6“ HIS is the crowning experi- 

ence of my Kiwanis caree*. 

Because of Kiwanis I have 
led a happy life all these twenty-five 
years and the almost fifty which pre- 
ceded it.” Thus spoke Roe Fulkerson in 
closing his remarks on the occasion of 
the observance of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as Editorial Writer for The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 
given to Roe at the closing luncheon 
of the Wartime Council Meeting on 
October 29, 1943. 

The good humored ridicule with 
which President Don Rice and Lt. Col. 
William J. Carrington, chairman, re- 
ferred to Roe was strong evidence of 
the high esteem in which he is held. 
They realized full well that Roe was 
able to respond in kind, and he did, to 
the great amusement of all those priv- 
ileged to be present. The setting for 
this eventful luncheon was prepared by 
hanging a large caricature of Roe be- 
hind the speaker’s table, which not only 
pictured him in life size dimensions but 
also showed the titles of many of his 
long remembered addresses before In- 
ternational Conventions and Council 
meetings. A cake with twenty-five 
candles was prominently displayed, later 
to be cut by Roe and shared with those 
in attendance. 

Lt. Col. William J. Carrington, Past 
President Roe’s friend for many years, 
seemed to have difficulty in remember- 
ing the name, referring to the honored 
guest variously as “Fullerton, Fulling- 
ton, Fulkington, Fulkerstein and Mac- 
Phulkerson,” who, attempting to gain 
a national reputation as a humorist in 
Washington, D. C., left there frustrated 
and retired to Hollywood, California 
(?) to prepare a speech for the pres- 
ent occasion. The fact was also brought 
out that only the day previous, Roe had 
been elected a member of the august 
body of Past Presidents, without voice, 
without vote and without the privilege 
of attending meetings. 

Concluding the introduction he said, 
“Today Kiwanis celebrates Roe’s Sil- 
ver Anniversary. For a quarter of a 
century as our best loved philosopher, 
he has been the exponent and protago- 
nist of those simple homely virtues 
which make Kiwanis what it is today.” 
He then presented a beautiful hand 


Recognition was 


lettered testimonial—“and with it goes 
not only our love and admiration, but 
the love and admiration of 120,000 of 
the finest men on earth.” 

Roe responded ably to the introduc- 
tion, stating that as he was’ born 
on the thirteenth of the month he was 
not alarmed when he found himself to 
be the thirteenth man at the head table. 

















He then recounted many events that had 
happened on the thirteenth ; named many 
prominent men, in and out of Kiwanis, 
letters, 
showed how many times “thirteen” ap 
peared on a one dollar bill; (some of 


whose names had thirteen 


the audience had one left and could 
check the statements); and convinced 
everyone present that thirteen was not 
an unlucky number. 

Becoming more serious he_ briefly 
sketched the inception of “The Hor 
net,” which was a forerunner of the 
present Kiwanis Magazine, and recalled 
many interesting and amusing incidents 
in the early days of the development 
of Kiwanis International. 

Twenty-five years of loyal service 
have been coneluded, and it is the wish 
of every Kiwanian, as well as that of 
the families of Kiwanians who read and 
enjoy The Kiwanis Magazine, that 
Roe’s philosophical, humorous and de 
scriptive writings will long continue to 


appear. 


Below: Roe stands beside caricature of him drawn 

for the occasion. President Rice, Chairman Carring- 

ton and Past President Endicott look on as Roe is 

made a Past President (Without Portfolio). A beau- 

tiful, hand-lettered testimonial (picture to the left) 
was presented to Roe at luncheon. 









UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 


] Ruild future national security 
through assistance to children whe 


are neglected 


2 Huild sound bodies through 


physical fitness 


3 Ruild morale through proper 


recreation 


4 Ruild character through indi- 
vidual attention te the secially 
underprivileged 

5 Build sound citizenship through 
interest in and assistance to de- 


pendent and delinquent children. 


GUIDANCE OF THE UNDERPRIVILEGED — 
A MEANS TO VICTORY 





ENLIST EVERY KIWANIAN AS AN ACTIVE PARTICIPANT IN SOME PHASE OF THE WAR PROGRAM 





THE KIWANIS 


Luternational 


Committee 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


] Re-analyze the vocational needs of 


youth. 


2 Initiate socational clinics for ape- 


cialized training 


3 Cooperate with existing vocational 
agencies to help those returning 


from war services 


4 Maintain sear-round program of 


personal counseling 


5 Organize to give guidance and in- 
formation to those who mas enter 
armed services. 


COUNSEL YOUTH FOR 
TOMORROW'S LEADERSHIP 


Appointments 


4 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


} Cooperate with public schools in 
sponsoring such projects as achol- 
arship contests and school and 
traveling libraries. 


2 Develop recreational and cultural 
activities by organized athletics 
and sportamanship. 


3 Promote safety measures to meet 
wartime needa by use of traffic 
patrols, safety clubs and contents. 


4 Extend recognized community pro- 
jects for youth through boy scouts 
and other approved agencies. 


5 Train youth for democratic leader- 
ship and free enterprise through 
hey clubs and the use of junior 
achievement companies. 


YOUTH BUILDS FOR VICTORY 








UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 
Harrison U. Wood, Racine, Wisconsin, Chairman 
James A, Christiansen, Edmonton, Alberta 
William F. Harrington, Chelsea, Massachusetts 
Wesley J. Ketz, Batesville, Arkansas 
Kk. J. Ruegemer, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Charles W. Armstrong, Salisbury, North Carolina, Trustee 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
William F, Zimmerman, Greenville, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Earl B. Broadwater, Salem, Virginia 
Arthur H. Cansfield, Bay City, Michigan 
Wheeler Simmons, Atlanta, Georgia 
Morgan N. Smith, Glendale, California 
Guy H. Vande Bogart, Havre, Montana, Trustee 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
Charles C. Erwin, Forest City, North Carolina, Chairman 
Ray D. Boynton, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
Paul Brown, Clinton, Towa 
Herschel W. Driver, Euclid, Ohio 
(. Harold Martin, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Carl C. Koester, Batavia, New York, Trustee 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 
“Rededicate ourselves to the support of churches in their spiritual aims, public affairs, youth, 
agriculture and higher business end professional standards as @ mejor hip responsibility” 
AGRICULTURE BUSINESS STANDARDS SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 
1N THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 
| Promote triendly farm town on ] Peveterandet athenthes” . 
derstanding for unity mee fl. vie Pde ‘ a7 : 
2 Mme rtm sey, Plan yy the pnt 
war plants te praretione prediction 
3 Aid rural youth te eerve Amerion basting. lanonevéd énsolover 
3 mer 8 vobat boone fe thet batwor 3 Umpherice relighows training of 
G Concerve alt humon ond natural Sacuussamine se a cat alla 
Was ienaeas aceon ad 
5 Participate in raising rural life preduction and distribution 
oLanapnes pp ed ny taaneherap et 
velop understanding of the Amer 
AGRICULTUREA HOME FRONT an biuainens eyatens 
WECESSITY FOR aint arTea vicToRY WHAT Satya Se want KIWANIS A SPIRITUAL fence 
AGRICULTURE BUSINESS STANDARDS 
Theodore H. Fenske, Morris, Minnesota, ( hairman J. Hugh Jackson, Palo Alto, California, ‘ hairman 
. T. Ecton, Baton Rouge, Louisiana William H. Bryan, St. Louis, Missouri 
Harold J. Kemp, Swift Current, Saskatchewan Harland G, Long, Hamilton, Ontario 
Lowell G. Taylor, Vincennes, Indiana George F. MeCarthy, Pueblo, Colorado 
Dan P. Thurber, Great Falls, Montana Charles 1D. Miller, Eaton Rapids, Michigan 
Paul KR. Brecken, Calgary, Alberta, Vice President Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia, Trustee 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 
Fount H. Rion, Palatka, Florida, Chairman 
James A. Bowers, Greenwood, South Carolina 
George R. Norris, Danville, Virginia 
Simon H, Reynolds, Rochester, New York 
Leonard Riggleman, Charleston, West Virginia 
J. Raymond Schutz North Manchester, Indiana, Trustee 
NATIONAL SERVICE 
“Rededicate ourselves to the support of churches in thelr spiritual eims, public effairs, youth, 
agriculture and higher business and professional standards as @ mejor citizenship responsibility” 
4 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
UNITED STATES CANADA WARTIME CITIZENSHIP 
pee grey Alle sth Bree l eae ee eee ee 
guaranteed by The American Con wo thewwah gifts — vncee and women in armed forces and 
' ~ sa amas Sica their farilies 
a eee @ Intensity support of the war eflort 
Lars ae adeeee by personal participation tn wer 
3 vic romy tiene affaires. 
3 Build civilian morale in war end 
4 <7 ea a a i das peace by developing appreciation 
importance of local governevents Raloty apes sepsig tre Oh 
of the wae program 
COMSIDER WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
AGT ITNOUT FEAR MAINTAIN THE ATTACK UNITED FOR VICTORY 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 
Charles E. Millikan, Los Angeles, California, Chairman Robert J. Prittice, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Chairman 
James A. C. Baker, Corpus Christi, Texas Wilbrod Bherer, Quebec, Quebec 
A. Key Foster, Montgomery, Alabama Charles H. Hulse, Ottawa, Ontario 
Philip S. Hitchcock, Klamath Falls, Oregon Harold L. Hutton, New Westminster, B. C. 
lloyd A. Pfaff, Marietta, Ohio W. Albert Prugh, Brandon, Manitoba 
( harles oF Dudley, Dallas, Texas, Trustee Fred G. Me Alister, London, Ontario, 
Immediate Past President 


WARTIME CITIZENSHIP 
George A, Leist, Columbus, Indiana 
Lyall Barnhart, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Frank P. Dittrich, Endicott, New York 
Richard D. Hill, West Palm Beach, Florida 
Henry ©. Meader, Montgomery, Alabama 
Richard S. Nutt, Sidney, Montana 
James C. Palumbo, Payette, Idaho 
Adie D. Shultz, Keyport, New Jersey 
Paul B. Ware, Philippi, West Virginia 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts, Trustee 
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THE KIWANIS 





KIWANIS EDUCATION 


1 Give the new member an impree- 
sive intradurtion and erquaimnt the 


club with his qualifier ations 


Educate the new member in Ki- 
wane traditions and ideals through 
2 carefully prepered plan 


3 Assign the new member specific 


duties on an active committee 


| Keep the club informed on Kiwanis 


activities and objectives 


CLUB ADMINISTRATION 


“EXERT OUR INFLUENCE AS KIWANIANS TO INSURE A JUST AND LASTING PEACE.” 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 
1 Put your club on record by submit- 


ting an Achievement Report 


2 Measure your club by the yardstick 


of a0 Achievement Report 


3 Lee an Achievement Report as « 


guid- to greater accomplishments. 


4 Make the preparation of an Achieve- 


ns 


CLASSIFICATION and MEMBERSHIP 


| Expand your membership to meet 
increased wartime and homefront 


services. 


2 Attract the outstanding citizens of 
your community with the out- 
standing objectives and win-the- 
war projects 


3 Keep your present membership on 
the alert with the “All Out for 
Victory” programs, and increase 
club contacts with all members in 


service 


a Develop plans for restoring all mili- 
tary service members upon their 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


1 Build community appreciation for 


club accomplishments 


2 Use every medium for conveying 


information to the public. 


3 Dramatize club achievements and 


publicize them graphically. 


4 Sell the club to the members. Pub» 
icity will increase pride in mem- 


bership. 


MAGAZINE 


ment Report « year-round activity 
5 Develop district and club histories 


through epectal committoes 
: 5 Publicize your Achievement Report. 


REDUCE MEMBERSHIP LOSSES 


THROUGH KIWANIS EDUCATION CREATE PRIDE IN WORK WELL DONE 





return to active membership and 
classification 
5 Cooperate with all committees in 
5 Adopt a victory membership goal 
to bring your club to battle line 
strength 


TEN PER CENT MORE IN FORTY-FOUR 


publicizing activities. 


AID KIWANIS WITH PUBLICITY 








KIWANIS EDUCATION 
Roy W. Foard, Colorado Springs, Colorado, Chairman 
J. Smyth Carter, Toronto, Ontario 
Jerry H. Lammers, Madison, South Dakota 
Jack Strassweg, Evansville, Indiana 
Harris Walthall, El Paso, Texas 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Treasurer 


CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
Martin T. Wiegand, Washington, D. C., Chairman 
Rollin S. Armstrong, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Max J. Derbes, New Orleans, Louisiana 
George A. Giese, Atlanta, Georgia 
Harold Male, Toronto, Ontario 
!. N. Emerson, Pullman, Washington, Trustee 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 
Leo M. Shaw, Battle Creek, Michigan, Chairman 
Thomas H. Baker, North Kansas City, Missouri 
Lee F. Campbell, Middlesboro, Kentucky 
Carl A. Mitman, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Charles E. Pollard, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
George G. Peery, Salem, Virginia, Trustee 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Charles H. Kaletzki, Syracuse, New York, Chairman 
Jesse D. Davis, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona, Iowa 
Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, Illinois 
Peter H. Friesema, Northeast Detroit, Michigan 
J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West Virginia, Trustee 





CLUB PROGRAMS 


1 Use the manual, “How to Build 


Club Programs” —a complete 


ATTENDANCE 


1 Maintain an improved attendance 


im 1046 
guide for fifty-two weeks 


2 Judiciously use the wartime provi- 
2 Consult monthly program bulletin 
sions for maintaining perfect at- 


tendance 


for current program ideas 


3 Draw upon various sources of pro- 
3 Make April « 100 per cent attend- gram material such as Time Mage- 
rine and Town Meeting of the Air. 

ance month. It can be done! 
4 Plan feature programs for special 
occasions such as Kiwanis anniver- 


4 Emphasize planned programs as 


conducive te good attendance saries and national holidays 


Regard regular stiendance as «2 5 Develop resources and talents with- 
in the club for forum discussions, 


mark of an active Kiwanian 
debates, book reviews and enter- 


wh on ae ATTENDANCE AND 
a Ween MEMBERSHIP WITH GOOD PROGRAMS 





CLUB MEETINGS 


“EXERT OUR INFLUENCE AS KIWANIANS TO INSURE A JUST AND LASTING PEACE.” 


T 


w 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS MUSIC 


1 Wear the Kiwanis badge of mem- Make club singing an increasingly 


bership. It is an insignia of Kiwanis important feature. On all programs 
friendship sing both old and new songs. 
Pl ' 1 caitaie 2 Arrange special programs in coop- 
vel methods for 
eee eee eee eee eration with church choirs and 


er-( » Relations i 
developing Inter-Club Relati n school groups for community-wide 


warting. observance of seasonal activities. 


3 Organize club musical talent and 


Increase personal participation 
through increased attendance in offer this service to neighborhood 

s - 
International, district, divisional U.S.0. centers and similar organi 
men gather. 





zations where servi 
and Inter-Club Activities. 


Train song leaders. Help them ac- 
quire additional help through visits 


4 Emphasize the value of closer bonds 
to other clubs. Plan an occasional 


of friendship, fellowship and un- 


derstanding among all Kiwanians exchange of song leaders 


Observe historical dates of tradi- 
tional hymns. Acknowledge the 


§ Unite with other Kiwenie clube in 5 
author and the background caus- 


efforts to achieve victory 


ing the inspiration of the hymns. 


FRIENDSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP 
FOR VICTORY SING FOR VICTORY! 








ATTENDANCE 
Charles B. Gillespie, Jefferson City, Missouri, Chairman 
John F. Conn, DeLand, Florida 
Edward J. Parish, Oneonta, New York 
Benjamin F. Wyeth, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Louis Slonaker, Tucson, Arizona 
Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, Illinois, Trustee 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
James H. Samuel, Morristown, New Jersey, Chairman 
Frank E. Boyd, Montgomery, Alabama 
George H. Lowe, Ogden, Utah 
Joe QO. Naylor, San Antonio, Texas 
E. Kelly Thompson, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota, Trustee 





CLUB PROGRAMS 
Nelse S. Knudsen, Pontiac, Michigan, Chairman 
F. K. Hirsch, Monroe, Louisiana 
Martin P. Moe, Helena, Montana 
G. Millage Montgomery, Angeles Mesa, California 
Floyd W. Stoelting, Vincennes, Indiana 
George G. Peery, Salem, Virginia, Trustee 


MUSIC 
Carl Sommer, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 
DuPre Rhame, Greenville, South Carolina 
Homer T. Showalter, Wabash, Indiana 
Jack Smith, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Harry G. Westerfield, War, West Virginia 
Philip E. Auer, Galion, Ohio, Vice President 
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Committees of the Board of Trustees 


EXECUTIVE 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland, California, Chairman 
A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, Texas 
Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia 
J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West Virginia 
Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario 


FINANCE 
Hamilton Holt, Macon, Georgia, Chairman 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West Virginia 


Standing Committees 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota, Chairman 
Jean E. Dulaney, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
John E. Gorsuch, Denver, Colorado 

H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario 

Harold F. Woodcock, New Haven, Connécticut 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts, Chairman 
John M. Burden, Riverdale, Toronto 
W. Donald Dubail, West End, St. Louis, Missouri 
Earle N. Genzberger, Butte, Montana 
Seymour L. Smith, Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
Carl E. Endicott, North Manchester, Indiana 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Joshua L. Johns, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
Mark A. Smith, Macon, Georgia 


Special Committees 
PAST INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky, Chairman 
Ralph C. Barker, Durham, North Carolina 
Franklin C. Haven, Brooklyn, New York 

Vic H. Housholder, Phoenix, Arizona 

Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, Virginia 
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PAST PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE FOR INSURING VICTORY 
O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, Texas, Chairman 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, Vice Chairman 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
Joshua L. Johns, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Treasurer 


PAST PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON STUDY 

OF KIWANIS LITERATURE 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
A. Copeland Callen, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Carl E. Endicott, North Manchester, Indiana 
Mark A. Smith, Macon, Georgia 


POST-WAR PLANNING 
Fred G. McAlister, London, Ontario, Chairman 
Benjamin W. Black, Oakland, California 
James V. Carmichael, Marietta, Georgia 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Charles F. Riddell, Seattle, Washington 
Russell M. Vifquain, Ames, Iowa 
Carl A. Weinman, Steubenville, Ohio 


RESOLUTIONS 


Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota, Chairman 
Charles H. Archer, Princeton-Athens, West Virginia 
George F. Buehler, Cleveland, Ohio 

David H. Elton, K. C., Lethbridge, Alberta 

Griffith I. Griffith, Olympia, Washington 

Harry S. Himmel, Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 

Glen V. Rork, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 

Kenneth F. Woodbury, North Hudson, New Jersey 





CAPITAL CITY COMMITTEES 


For Canada 
H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario, Chairman 


Charles H. Hulse, Ottawa, Ontario 

D. Roy Kennedy, K. C., Ottawa, Ontario 
Herbert H. McElroy, Ottawa, Ontario 
Joseph I. Phillips, Ottawa, Ontario 

Ivor G. Reece, Ottawa, Ontario 


For United States 
W. Herbert Gill, Washington, D. C.. Chairman 
Lewis T. Breuninger, Washington, D. C. 
Raymond F. Garrity, Washington, D. C. 
Oscar B. Hunter, Washington, D. C. 
Edgar Morris, Washington, D. C. 
John G. Scharf, Washington, D. C. 
Martin T. Wiegand, Washington, D. C. 











ALL OUT FOR VICTORY 
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SHORT SHOTS 


“ 


Maxine Priest, writer of poetry and an A student, 

is one of the children Berkeley Springs Kiwanians 

have become fond of since their club interested 
itself in the work of “The Pines." 





Support of “The Pines,” West Vir- 
vinia Foundation for Crippled Children, 
is one of the major activities of the 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., club. In ad- 
dition to financial aid, club members get 
to know the children through occasional 
parties. One of the older children, 17- 
vear-old Maxine Priest, wrote the fol- 


lowing poem as a tribute to Kiwanis: 


HAIL KIWANIS 
Here's to the Kiwanis 
n lands both far and near 
Ww! strive to do good for others 
To bring them joy and cheer. 


"We } uild" is their only mott . 
— 
Destroy wrong, bring out the right 


tht « n"* the r battle Cc 1 
And triumph over all. 


Good luck to you, Kiwanis 
In every rank and corps, 
you we say with qratitude 
Hail, Kiwanis, evermore! 


GIVES BY THE GALLON 


Kiwanian Walter D. North, editor 
of the Cicero, Illinois, club bulletin, 
recently became a member of the “Gal- 
lon Club.” 

According to Kiwanian North this 
group hasn't nearly as many members 
as it should have. 

Eligible for membership are those 
who have made eight donations of 
blood to the American Red Cross, 
which entitles them to wear a red rib- 
bon on their lapel button. 

Director Ralph A. Baier of this serv- 
ice reports that the Red Cross makes 
available to clubs such as Kiwanis an 
honor roll—a chart with either 100 or 
200 spaces to be filled in with red 


crosses as each member makes his do- 
nation. 


Another Kiwanian, Past President 
Clarence Pumphrey of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, club has written to advise us that 
his nephew, Edward S. Pumphrey, or- 
iginated the idea of a gallon club for 
eight-time blood donors and is himself 


a member. 





Kiwanian Salem W. Purser is congratulated on his 

2l-year attendance record by President Robert B. 

Oliver, Pontiac, Michigan. Mrs. Purser and their 

daughters were guests of the club. Left to right: 

Charter Member Purser; President Oliver; Mrs 
Purser. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS! 

One of the nicest things we’ve seen 
this Christmastime is the little booklet 
sent out to men in service by the Scitu- 
ate, Mass., Kiwanis club. 

In addition to greetings |» 
of the season the booklet 7 
contains pictures of town 
landmarks, bits of ‘verse, 
and best of all, a photo- 
graph of the next of kin 
of each boy in the forces. 


In some cases, it is a ~~ 


‘ q TPar Sisk 
mother, father, or a new in AAA | 


baby the father has never 
seen; in one, it was a pet 
dog whose pictured image 
was sent overseas to his 


and must have made home 
seem a little bit closer. 


“Friends and neighbors, the taxes 
are indeed very heavy, and if those 
laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might 
the more easily discharge them; but 
we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are 
taxed twice as much by our IDLE- 
NESS, three times as much by our 
PRIDE, and four times as much by 
our FOLLY; and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good 
advice, and something may be done 
for us. ‘God helps them that help 
themselves.’ — BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. 


MR. AND MRS. PRESIDENT 
An Omaha Louis A. 
Leppke, has completed an interesting 


Kiwanian, 


and important project. He has prepared 
posters, two of them, titled “The Pres- 
idents of the United States” and “First 
Ladies of the Land,” with 64 biograph- 
ical sketches. He presented a framed 
set of these posters to the Omaha club 
and The Kiwanis Magazine was fortu- 
nate enough to receive a set as a gift. 
They may be seen and admired at the 
General Office. 

Kiwanian Leppke has been working 
on this for over five years. He engaged 
the late Gordon Bennett, Omaha artist, 


to make the portraits as there was no 
such thing as a matching set of pictures 
of the White House occupants. 
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Louis Leppke, right, presents pictures to President James Fitzgerald 


of the Omaha, Nebraska, club 
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The Big Four who met in San Francisco on December 16 and drew up the Manifesto published on the second cover of this issue. Left to right: Charles 

L. Wheeler, President, Rotary International; Warren H. Atherton, National Commander, American Legiox and Past President of the Stockton, California, 

Kiwanis club; Eric A. Johnston, President, United States Chamber of Commerce and member, Spokane, Washington, Kiwanis club; and Donald B. Rice, 

President, Kiwanis International and Past President of the Oakland, California, Kiwanis club. This "Specific Charter'’ of service organizations should be read 
before all clubs and publicized in every possible way throughout the United States and Canada. 


“MILE OF PENNIES” 

The announcement of “Service to 
Our Prisoners of War” as an Ohio Dis- 
trict Project gave the Northwest Co- 
lumbus club an idea. Cards have been 
printed—a foot long and perforated to 
hold sixteen pennies. The top is printed 
like a ruler to indicate that it is a foot 
of pennies and the club name and the 
object of the campaign, “A Mile of 
Pennies,” is printed at the bottom. 

Cards are circulated throughout the 
community by placing them in stores, 
restaurants, factories, etc. In two weeks 
the sum of $400.00 was raised and the 
club hopes to raise one thousand dollars 
by this means. Some of the money is 
to be used to aid wounded and disabled 
servicemen hospitalized in that area. 





THE ARMY COMES THROUGH 
During the baseball season, South 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, decided to spon- 
sor a benefit game in order to raise 
funds for the purchase of athletic equip- 
ment for Camp McCoy. The club went 
to work and enlisted the support of the 
city council and the board of education. 
All civic organizations, lodges and South 
Milwaukee factories were contacted and 
agreed to cooperate in the sale of tickets. 


Victory Parade 


After a military parade through the 
business district, a team of local ball 
players took on a Camp McCoy nine— 
the final score being 12 to 2 in favor 
of the army. When all the bills had been 
paid there was a net profit of $2,013.82 
set aside for the boys. 


KEEP IT UP 

The Manitowoc, Wisconsin, club 
sponsored a civilian recognition and re- 
dedication program which drew an 
audience of twelve hundred people. 
Twice that number would have attended 
had seats been available. John Cudahy, 
former ambassador to Poland and Bel- 
gium and now Director of Civilian 
Defense for the State of Wisconsin, was 
the principal speaker. 

Over forty groups of civilian defense 
workers were present, each person wear- 
ing the uniform or insignia to which he 
was entitled. Volunteers were asked to 
redouble their efforts during the next 
year so that failure on the home front 
will not prolong the war. Members of 
the civilian defense organization who 
are also Kiwanians know the need for 
volunteers and the difficulty in securing 
them, so decided to devote their efforts 
to encouraging people of the community 


to donate their services where needed. 

Each volunteer present was given a 
certificate of membership signed by the 
county chairmen of the programs and 
a sticker for each five hours of work. 
When a worker has accumulated two 
hundred hours he is given a pin and 
each additional hundred hours entitles 
him to a ribbon worn below the pin. 
Mr. Cudahy later credited Manitowoc 
with having the outstanding meeting on 
civilian defense in the state. 


SMALL BUT MIGHTY 

Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, with 
the smallest membership in its division, 
has secured a suitable building and is 
sponsoring a USO for the five thousand 
soldiers stationed in a nearby camp. 


PASS THE AMMUNITION 

The Bradenton, Florida, club is now 
the proud owner of $8,100.00 worth of 
war bonds. Another investment in vic- 
tory is the two Garand rifles and am- 
munition which the club recently pur- 
chased and sent to the army with the 
compliments of Kiwanis. This equip- 
ment was bought with funds originally 
set aside for delegates to the Interna- 
tional Convention. 











Northeast Detroit, Michigan, lends a hand to Squadron 634-6 of the 
Left to right: Lt. William Weddell; Lt. Jerome Dueweke, 


C. A. P 





enough to take on work of 
this character which con- 
sists chiefly of sitting 
around waiting for some- 


thing to happen.” 


TWO BIRDS — 
ONE STONE 
The Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, club, as one of its 
iajor wartime activities, 
is supplying postcards for 
The 


scenes in 


servicemen. cards 


show Minne- 


@ past president of the club; Lt. Harold Phelps, accepting the check; 


Peter H. Friesema, past president; and J. Bruce Crider, president. 


TREASURY DEPT. APPRECIATES 
\\ he nN Wor yd- 


bury made his annual visit to the Ruth- 


Governor Kenneth F. 
erford-South Bergen, New Jersey, club, 
he unveiled the honor roll representing 
four Kiwanians in service. 

Representatives were present from 


West Hudson, Hackensack and Ridge- 





First Row 


Selser, Hackensack. 


Park-Teaneck; Governor Woodbury; President 


Department. 


field Park-Teaneck, making this an in- 
ter-club meeting. On the same occasion 
the Treasury Department presented the 
club with a certificate of award in rec- 
ognition of the purchase by members 


of war bonds and stamps. 


AN ORCHID FOR SALISBURY 

The 
ceived this letter recently from John 
L. Morris, Chief Air 
commenting on their work in taking 
the Warning Center 


Salisbury, Maryland, club re- 


Raid Warden. 


care of for one 


week out of each month. 

“The work of the members of your 
club has been outstanding due to the 
that 


and dependable in 


fact they have been so regular 
taking care of it 
when their turn came. It is gratifying 


to find 


a group of fellows interested 


President Nicholas J. Schoendorf, West Hudson, 
Jersey; Mrs. Stirling Van Winkle, mother of Lt. Robert Van Winkle; 
Mrs. Douglas C. Weaver, wife of Major Weaver; President John E. 
Second row: President Paul Ludwig, Ridgefield 


Robert 
Rutherford-South Bergen; Raymond Geer, representing the Treasury 





apolis and carry the Ki- 
wanis emblem on the front. 
Costs were shaved to a minimum with 
the cooperation of members in the print- 
ing business. The cards are made up 
in packs of eight and distribution is be- 
ing handled by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

When Fred G. McAlister (at that time 
International President) visited Minne- 
apolis the official presenta- 
tion was made to the arm- 
The club plans 
a series of allot- 
ments of 100,000 postcards 


ed forces. 


seven 
per month. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
PREDOMINATED 
Members at Altadena, 
California, really let them- 
selves in for something 
when they invited local air 
raid wardens to attend one 
of their luncheons. A 


New normal luncheon meeting 


consists of about forty to 
sixty people but reserva- 


tions poured in and over 
200 attended. 


M. Clark, 
A discussion 





Minneapolis, Minn., 





provides postcards for servicemen. 
national President Fred G. McAlister and President M. J. Eller, Minneapolis. 
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of civilian defense problems followed 
the meal and and 
Kiwanians enjoyed getting together to 
exchange ideas. 


air raid wardens 


A WILL AND A WAY 

In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, it was 
found that knives over five inches in 
length were badly needed for soldiers 
in the South Pacific. The Military 
Committee of the Oklahoma City club 
secured 48 knives but, not satisfied with 
this, Kiwanian McAlpine (local fire 
chief) used some old bedsprings and, 
with the aid of some of his men, made 
over 200 knives, equipped with leather 
holsters. 





Tommy Kidd, chairman of the Kingston, Ontario, 

club's Air Cadet Committee, presents gift to Air 

Cadet McCartney, first cadet in the 58 Kingston 
Kiwanis Squadron to join the R.C.A.F. 


MILITARY INFO. CONFERENCE 

The Northern Columbus, Ohio, club 
recently sponsored a “Wartime Informa- 
tion Conference for High School Stu- 
dents,” conducted in the Worthington 
High School. Held during a student 
assembly, the conference was in the 
form of a panel discussion, a question 
and answer period, and later conferences 
in smaller groups. The main purpose of 
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Front row, left to right: Immediate Past Inter- 
Rear: Mrs. Roy Scallen, 


Minneapolis Civilian Defense; Kiwanian Roy Brewer; Mrs. P. D. Dawson, member of the D.A.R. 
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Kiwanian C. L. McDonald (left) and President Leslie G. Henderson, Vancouver, B. C., with girls who 
sold war stamps to club members as a part of the National War Finance Committee's campaign to 
"Stamp Out the U-boat." 


the session was to give the students in- 
formation regarding the various branch- 
es of military service, induction proce- 
dure, employment opportunities and re- 
quirements, and educational, profession- 
al, and vocational training opportunities. 
A carefully selected group of qualified 
representatives of the various fields as- 
sisted in the discussion. 


STAMPING ‘EM OUT! 

During July the National War Fi- 
nance Committee of Canada encouraged 
the sale of war savings stamps by spon- 
soring a “Stamp Out the U-boat” cam- 
paign. Each sheet of stamps represents 
a depth charge and has a value of 
ninety dollars. At two luncheon meet- 
ings members of the club purchased 
stamps to complete six of them—$540.00. 





The sales were made by three “Miss 
Canada” girls. 

One Kiwanian purchased a complete 
and dedicated it to 
Brothers 


charge” 
Little 


“depth 


“Kiwanis who have 


enlisted.” 


HARVEST HELPERS 

Milford and Bridgeville, Delaware, 
Kiwanians have been of great assistance 
in the harvest program in their vicinity. 
A number of girls were imported from 
nearby cities to help with the harvest of 
truck crops. 

Club members cooperated in this by 
meeting the girls at trains and taking 
them to school buildings where they 
were quartered under the chaperonage 
of women teachers; they also provided 
entertainment and recreation for them 








The Evanston, Illinois, club purchased hundreds of stakes to be used for marking Victory 
Garden plots. The members pictured gathered to paint the stakes white and stencil them 
with numbers to be used to identify the various plots. 
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in leisure hours and furnished 
necessities. A bus was furnished by the 
Bridgeville club to take the girls to 
church on Sunday. 


many 


BUG CLINIC—GARDENS ONLY 
Temple, Texas, has issued a printed 
sheet, “Kiwanis Bug Clinic for Victory 


’ 


Gardens,’ information ob- 
tained from authorities in entomology. 
This identifies the various plant dis- 
eases, describes the insects responsible, 


and prescribes a remedy. 


containing 


LIGHT ‘ER UP 

Every month the River Rouge, Mich- 
igan, club sends over 65,000 cigarettes 
to men in service—one-third to camps 
in this country and two-thirds to men 
stationed overseas. A program has been 
established whereby banks are placed in 
nearly all business establishments for 
the public’s contribution with the River 
Rouge club supplying the balance re- 
quired ts make up their quota. 

A list of local boys in service is kept 
on file and they are issued cigarettes 


every month. Hundreds of letters ex 





Charles J. Krug, Jr., chairman of the Riverside, 
New Jersey, public affairs committee, obtained this 
piece of land for the club's ''V'' Garden. 


their gratitude have been 


received from service men all over the 


pressing 


world. 


CANNING CO-OP 

In cooperation the 
Chamber of the 
Houston, Texas, club has incorporated 
the Harris County Victory Farmers’ 
Cooperative Society. A community can 
ning plant established and on 
stipulated days any member may take 
vegetables to the plant to be processed. 
With the individual supplying the cans, 
the society will process the vegetables 
or fruit at the actual cost. Ward H. 
Farrington, president of the Eastern 
Houston club, is also president of this 


Houston 
Eastern 


with 
Commerce, 


was 


organization. 





~ cs Aas pease Wh had ake a 


Burma Surgeon 
Gordon "" Seagrave, 
shed by W. W. Norton & 


MLD. 
Co. 


By 
Publi 


\t the age of five, Gordon Seagrave 


was overwhelmed by the feats of 
strength and fascinating tales of a vis- 
itor to his father’s home in Burma. 


Dr. 


medical missionary at Namkham, and 


The visitor was Robert Harper, a 
then and there young Gordon decided 
that he would follow in Dr. Harper's 
footsteps. His family was not too im- 
pressed by his five-year-old chatter and 
fondly believed that after a few years 
blood would tell and he would become 
an evangelistic missionary to the Kar- 
Lower Burma like his father, 


ens of 


grandfather, great - grandfather, and 
many other relatives before him. 

It finally became evident that Gor- 
don Seagrave was to be a medical mis- 
sionary and, in 1922, he set sail for 
Burma with his wife, baby, and a col- 
lection of surgical instruments which 
had the 


when he rescued them. These instru- 


been headed for wastebasket 
ments, broken and mismated, were used 
for his surgical work for five years, 
The details of his work in Burma, 
—hauling stone for the hospital and 
nurses’ home, persuading people to sub- 
mit to medical treatment, his struggles 
against and. malaria — are 


told. Ka- 
chin, Shan, Karen, with a smattering 


dysentery 
well The native nurses are 
of other tribes, each speaking an en- 
tirely different language, and Dr. Sea- 
training of them makes 


grave’s an 


interesting and sometimes amusing 
story. Education was necessary in mat- 
The Kachin 


three 


ters other than medical. 


villager, for example, bathes 


times in his life: once when he is born. 


once when he is married, and once 


when he dies. However, under his di- 


rection the nurses became skillful (and 
their “Daddy’), 


hospitals were established in the wil- 


grew very fond of 


aes 





derness, primitive conditions were 
vastly improved. 

When the war broke, Dr. 
was commissioned a major in the med- 
to the 


(he’s now a lieutenant colonel). 


Seagrave 


wounded 
He 


and his unit worked tremendously hard 


ical corps care for 


and Americans learned to admire the 
plucky little nurses during the retreat 
through the jungle to India with Gen- 
eral Stilwell. An idea of the hardships 
they experienced is given by one of 
the Maran Lu, who a 
hope we never have tc travel by air- 
plane like the Sixth Army girls. We 
traveled by jeep and had to get out and 


nurses, said, 


push the jeep. We traveled by truck 
and pushed the truck, by raft and had 
to push the raft, by train and had to 
push the train. I shouldn’t like to have 
to get out and push an airplane!” 

Dr. Seagrave’s unit is back at work 
with the Chinese Army. The last time 
he saw General Stilwell he asked that 
the general save the meanest, nastiest 
task of all for them when new action 
developed against the Japs. The general, 
turning on him with a sparkle in his 
eye, said “I can certainly promise you 
that.”” And they'll probably get it, too, 
Dr. 
have certainly proven their ability to 
“take it.” 


for Seagrave and his assistants 


—J. W. 


> 


Daylight on Saturday 
By J. B. Priestley 
Published by Harper & Brothers 


No one is so well qualified to write 
about England’s little people as Mr. 
Priestley. Remember “Angel Pave- 
ment?” This story deals with a huge 
aircraft factory and the loves and lives 
of all the men and women who help 
turn out planes in the glare of mer- 
cury-vapor lights, whose morale rises 
and _ falls the 
blares from loudspeakers. 


war news which 


They pour 


with 
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out of the factory at dusk on the sixth 
day, “Then, daylight 
them, and they see daylight. That’s 
their life—and perhaps now it is all 
our lives—daylight on Saturday.” No 
one character stands out more promi- 
nently than another but all share equally 
in the getting on with 
the war, from James Cheviot, general 
manager, down to young Nelly Ditton, 
and Dolly and Dan, the comedy team, 
likable but very much third-rate so far 
as their performance was concerned, 


Saturday. sees 


business of 


who were doing their part by enter- 
taining the workers. “Yet out they came 
into the daylight, tasting the air and 
letting the sunlight enter each private 
world.” 


+ 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
By Betty Smith 
Published by Harper & Brothers 


Francie Nolan, born in the midst of 
rather drab surroundings in Williams- 
burg, Brooklyn, was able to see beauty 
in much of that drabness. She was the 
daughter of Katie and John Nolan. 
Katie was determined that her children 
would have the education that had been 


denied her. Her husband, John, was a 
likeable fellow but a ne’er-do-well and, 
as he never was able to be anything 
but a singing waiter in second-rate es- 
tablishments, he was not able to ac- 
quire much of this world’s goods and 
so Katie had to work and work hard to 
keep Betty 
Smith writes of people and makes them 
seem real. What fun 
which was junk day when Francie and 
her brother Neely sold their weekly 
take to the junkman for pennies. What 
ecstatic pleasure when they were award- 
ed the biggest Christmas tree left un- 
sold on Christmas eve because thev 
were able to up 
pitched at them. 

This may not be classed as a very 
deep book but when you read it you 
will feel very close to all the folks in 
the story, Aunt Sissy, very colorful if 
ot rather doubtful virtue, Aunt Evy and 
her funny husband Willie Flittman, and 
all the neighbors who shared the No- 
lans’ troubles and joys. You feel right 
about things when after a life of toil 
Katie marries a retired police officer 


her children in school. 


on Saturdays 


stand when it was 


and is assured a life of ease. 

This is Betty Smith’s first novel. It’s 
modern so it is very realistic but the 
story is well told. You somehow get the 
idea that the author has been very close 
to the picture she paints in her book. 

—H. H. 
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Kiwanis Anniversary Week 
January 16-22, 1944 


BY ROY W. FOARD 


Chairman, 


NNIVERSARY Week, celebrat- 
ing the founding of Kiwanis, 
set for the week of 


On the regular meet- 


has been 
January 16-22. 


ing date during this week it is hoped 


that every Club will devote its en- 
tire program to the consideration of 


Kiwanis. It is suggested that the Ki- 
wanis Education committee be placed 
in charge of this program. 

The following suggestions may prove 
helpful : 

1. Induct a new member the 
club. Make his introduction impressive. 

2. Recognize the members taken into 
the club during 1943. Have them seated 
at the head table, or at a special table. 


into 


International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


Introduce each man. Present each with 
a copy of “We Build,” the history of 
Kiwanis. 

3. Recognize any members of the club 
who are International or district officers 
by mention of their position to the club, 
and by having them seated at the head 
table. 

4. Sing Kiwanis songs. 

5. Read the message of International 
President Donald B. Rice. This 
been mailed to each club for 
versary Week. 

6. A talk on Kiwanis by a present or 
past International or district officer, or 
a past president or other capable mem- 
ber of the club. 


has 
Anni- 


International Board of Trustees 
Meet In Chicago 


MEETING of the International 

Board of Trustees was held at 

the Medinah Club, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 25-28, 1943. Those present: Don- 
ald B. Rice, President; Fred G. Me- 
Alister, Immediate Past President; 
Philip E. Auer and Paul R. Brecken, 
Vice Presidents; Ben Dean, Treasurer ; 
Charles W. Armstrong, A. F. Branton, 
Charles S. Dudley, J. N. Emerson, 
George G. Peery, Guy H. VandeBo- 
gart, Trustees; O. E. Peterson, Secre- 
tary; James P. Gallagher, Hamilton 
Holt, J. Hudson Huffard, Carl C. 
Koester. Also present: Roe Fulkerson, 
Editorial Writer. Those absent: Cor- 
wine E. Roach and J. Raymond Schutz, 
Trustees. 

A number of recommendations made 
by the President were referred to the 
proper board committees. It was ap- 
proved that the twentieth anniversary 
of the Denver Constitutional Conven- 
tion be appropriately observed. 

From the International Secretary’s 
report action was taken on a number 
of recommendations, among them, that 
the term of military service membership 
be extended to include one year follow- 


ing date of demobilization. Approval 
was given to the employment of 
Frederick M. Barnes as Activities Di- 
rector and Ford B. Worthing for duties 
in the Public Relations Department. 

The proposed Action. Programs for 
International Committees for 1944 were 
approved as finally presented. 

The proposed budget of the Finance 
Committee for the first six months of 
1944 was adopted. 

Reports submitted by other Interna- 
tional Committees and 
adopted. The Past International Presi- 
dents covered a number of items in their 


were received 


report: Assimilation of New Members; 
District Conventions; Twentieth An- 
niversary of Denver Constitutional Con- 
vention; Action Programs, Use of 
Past International and District Officers ; 
and Pride in Kiwanis Membership. 

At the request of the Board of 
Trustees the Past Presidents Commit- 
tee on Post-War Problems, of which 
Harry E. Karr has been chairman, has 
been merged with the Committee for 
Insuring Victory, of which Past Presi- 
dent O. Sam Cummings is chairman. 

The Board gave careful consideration 
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to the type of convention to be held 
in 1944. It was voted not to hold a full 
scale International convention but final 
decision as to the type of convention 
will be made at the February Board 
meeting. The dates of June 20-22 were 
tentatively selected for the 1944 con- 
vention. 

A number of resolutions passed at 
the district last 
fall were brought before the Board to 


various conventions 
be adopted or rejected. 

The next meeting of the Board will 
be held on Tuesday, February 22, in 
Chicago, with the Finance Committee 
meeting on the 21st. 


*« 


Company 


A-t-t-e-n-t-1-o-n 
By L. H. SCHRUBBE 
2nd Lieut., Co. M., lowa State Guard: 
Past President, Waterloo, la. 
T WOULD be interesting to make 
a survey of all the Kiwanis clubs 
in this eountry to ascertain how 
many members are affiliated, as volun- 
teers, with the State Guard, State Mi- 


litia or similar organizations under 
some other name. The total number 
may or may not surprise you. My 


guess would be that this kind of war 
effort would surprise a lot of us. For 
example, the Waterloo club has had 
Co. M, 
However one mem- 


six members as members of 
Iowa State Guard. 
ber joined the army and another had 
to drop out of the club because of busi- 
ness reasons. If this is a fair indica- 
tion of what other clubs are doing in 
the war effort, there are a lot of Ki- 
wanians who put on the army uniform 
every week for drill, attend two-week 
training camps each summer, go on 
twenty-four hour maneuvers, or are 
called out for active duty. 

These men are taking the place of 
the various National Guard companies 
which have long since been sent over- 
seas. The training is very similar to 
that given to any infantry company, 
except for the extra training in the 
control of mobs, riots and civilian dis- 
turbances. 

Here is your chance to keep the home 
front intact while our sons are tack- 
ling the war front. Boys, think it over, 
and look up the captain of your local 
guard company. My guess is that you 
will ask yourself after joining, “Why 
didn’t I look into this two years ago?” 
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A PRAYER FOR TODAY 


God: Help us to understand 


uagnt f men in every land. 
N ma G “ wards those we fight, 
But k praying for the right. 
Ne need Thy help and strenath and power 
T je us through each combat hour 
e more doth reign aaain 
With peace on earth good will towards men. 


Dear God Help us throughout the aay 
I ve our lives the Christian way. 
spread some kindly word of cheer, 
In this ur world so filled with fear. 
ur eyes up toward the sky 


n High. 


j I 
And aive ip thanks to Thee 


helt the liahts 10 On 8 Jain 
With peace on earth goodwill towards men. 
ear G >| He lr : remain true 
To all our comrades old and new, 
T meet [gain f omr n 


Return once more to honest toil. 


To live again in untries’ free 
Because we fought n land and sea. 
With peace on earth good will towards men, 
This is our prayer, Oh God, 
Amen. 


» 


Lr. Litrett R. STONE 
Member, New Haven, Connecticut. 


HASN’T FOUND ONE YET 

Warrant Officer (jg) Gene LaCha- 
pelle, a past president at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, wrote to us here at the 
general office. 

“Greetings from a South Pacific 
island (any resemblance to the alluring 


motion picture tropical island is not 
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even remote). First let me introduce 
myself—Gene LaChapelle, now pleas- 
antly engaged in the extermination of 
vellow **”)s and in my spare mo- 
ments searching for stray Kiwanians. 
I’ve covered most of the Solomons and 





Brigadier General William M. Hoge recently 

became an honorary member of the Boonville, 

Mo., Kiwanis club. A native of Boonville, General 

Hoge played an important part in the construction 
of the Alcan Highway. 


haven’t found one (a Kiwanian) yet. 
“I was interested to note in the July 

issue that there are 9800 Kiwanians 

in the armed forces. I haven’t had oc- 


casion to meet one yet or probably did 
without knowing that he was a Kiwan- 
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FORM 


ian. It would be a pleasant surprise to 
learn that Kiwanian Doe is attached to 
a station to which you have been newly 


assigned.” 


ONLY THE FINEST 


The Northern Columbus, Ohio, club 
received a letter recently from one of 
its military service members, Lt. R. B. 
Jennings, U.S.N.R. Part of it follows: 

“That good old time-honored expres- 
sion ‘Join the Navy and see the world,’ 
has, insofar as I have been concerned, 
been slightly exaggerated. About all 
the world that I saw was ‘in transit’ 
from Columbus, via Norfolk and Frisco 





here. ‘Here’ 
sorship is about the only name I can 
apply to this base) is a 2x4 spot on the 
map of the South Pacific. From this 


(which, because of cen- 


point of vantage one can see just about 
the same quantity of world as from a 
cell in Ohio Penitentiary. Just 13 
months ago today we took this place 
from the natives (who didn’t seem to 
want it very badly, and I don’t blame 
them) and for these selfsame 13 months, 
here we have remained. 

“For a while, the Japs seemed to 
want it too, presumably for no other 
reason than that we had it, but some- 
thing seems to have changed their 


bey * 


R pie. 
a 
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Kiwanian R. L. Waffle of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, a major in the medical corps who is stationed in the Southwest Pacific, sent these photographs to us 
to give us an idea of his surroundings, 
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minds. No doubt they are tired and 
want to go home. 

“Whatever may be in store, we stand 
ready to fulfill our assignment. I have 
a battalion of the finest and most skilled 
men you can imagine. They seem equal 
to any task anyone can conceive and see 
it through with a spirit that fills me 
with tremendous pride. Their morale 
is the finest. They have a tremendous 
battalion pride. They’re really a grand 
gang.” 


KKKKKKKKKKK KK K 


CHINS UP 
"Two men look out from prison bars, 
The one sees mud, the other stars." 
Why "mud," why "'stars,"’ when side by side? 
With me, I'm sure you'll soon decide, 
If mud you'd choose, or stars you'd win, 
Just mark the angle of the chin. 


Chins up, for stars of hope, and trust: 
Chins down, for filth, and greed, and lust. 

Chins up, skies both bright and clear; 
Chins down, for sin, and shame, and fear. 

Chins up, for courage, faith and love; 
Chins down, for groveling in the mud. 


Just what you see depends always— 

Not where you stand, but how you gaze. 
The “upward look" things clearly show, 

The ‘downward look'’ may never know. 
So, like the man behind the bars— 

Look up, and see the glorious stars! 


Davip H. Etton, K. C. 
Former International Trustee 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
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Letters 


These letters from Kiwanians in mil- 
itary service were received too late to 
be used in our Christmas issue but we 
know our readers will be interested in 
reading them. 

Your special Christmas issue will 
likely be printed before you receive this 
letter. Your request for a picture of 
how I’ll spend Christmas arrived today, 
more than six weeks after mailing. Here 
is your answer. 

We are at an advanced base. On 
Christmas Day our patrols will fly, as 
they do every other day. They will fly 
over eight hours each, watching. to be 
sure that our area is free of enemy 
activity. 

Administrative officers like myself will 
prepare the material, interview the pi- 
lots and keep the machinery humming. 

But we will hope, deep in our hearts, 
that another Christmas will see us with 
our families again. And we will hope 
that the people of our country will lead 





in the establishment of a new, brave 
And we must remember to be 
humble and ready to start our new 
world by helping each other at home. 

I am proud to be a Kiwanian and 
look forward to the time when I can 
once again take part in your great 


world. 


program. 
Lr. E. L. Goss, USNR 
Fleet Post Office, New York City 
Member at University, Seattle, Wash. 


This is our fifth Christmas away from 
home. The first was spent on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on our way from Canada to 
Britain. 
great waves breaking against the sides 


It was a stormy day, with 


Every one was a little 
We de- 


termined, in spite of everything, to cele- 


of our ship. 
seasick, and a lot homesick. 


brate the happiest festival of the year 
in the 
way. At midnight we celebrated Holy 
Communion. 
the saloon, after we had cleared out 


good old-fashioned Canadian 


The service was held in 


the merry-makers. Together we thought 
of Him who promised never to leave 
us nor forsake us. Early in the morn- 
ing, a choir which I had organized, 
went about the decks singing 
The “piece de resistance” was 
geants’ trio—each one weighing over 


carols. 


a Ssef- 


200 pounds—who sang with much effect 
“Silent Night” and “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are”. 
followed by a concert. 

Last Christmas was spent in England. 
It followed the lines of the English 
tradition—holly, mistletoe, roast beef, 


Then came the dinner 


turkey, plum pudding, mince pies, and 
a great Yule log on the fire. On Christ- 
mas Eve we toasted “Home and Native 
Land” and “Loved Ones Far Away”. 
During the day we gave a grand party 
to 200 village children. This would have 
delighted Kiwanians everywhere. The 
concert was followed by treats provided 
by our soldiers from their Christmas 
parcels. For a few brief hours we for- 
got the war and it seemed as if peace 
and good will had really come to earth. 

What will Christmas be like 
year? Probably we will be chasing 
Jerry over the hills and across the 
plains, each push bringing us nearer the 
end which is complete victory and the 
unconditional surrender of our enemies. 
Outward circumstances may be difficult 
but nothing will spoil our celebration. 
Soldiers concert parties will travel from 
unit to unit. Our cooks will work mira- 
cles, making pies, cakes and other 
treats. Officers and men will win to- 
gether in a fine spirit of camaraderie. 
Parcels and letters from home will be 


this 
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distributed. There will not be a down- 
hearted Our 
padres visiting as many men as possible 


man in our formation. 
will give the time-honored Christmas 
greeting—‘“God Bless You Every One”. 
This too, is the message we send to Ki- 


‘wanis Clubs everywhere and especially 


to my own club at Hamilton, Ontario. 

Mayor Gorpon JONES 
Senior Chaplain, 1st Canadian Division 
Member at Hamilton, Ontario 


Now as regards to how I expect to 
spend Christmas this year—it is of 
course dependent upon a lot of things— 
whether or not I am still in this country 
—on or off duty—how restricted travel- 
ling is, etc. But I can tell you how | 


hope to spend it. I am fortunate in 
having relatives in England; my wife’s 
mother and father live in Wolverhamp- 
ton, Staffs., and my nephew, who came 
the First Cdn. Div., 


married a very charming English girl 


over here with 
and she and her family have been most 
kind to me whenever I have been for- 
tunate enough to be able to visit them. 
However, you may or may not know 
that members of His Majesty’s Forces 
are restricted as to distances they may 
travel at Christmas and New Year, and 
a few other holiday seasons, and my 
parents-in-law live a considerable dis- 
tance from where I am stationed, so 
visiting them is not possible. However 
[ think that my nephew’s home could be 
considered within the restricted limit. 
So all being well I am looking forward 
with a great debt of pleasure to spend- 
ing Christmas Day or a couple of days 
with him—and the family. 

This will be my third Christmas in 
England, and the past two have been 
spent either in camp or billets, so it 
will be a great treat to be able to spend 
this one with relatives and friends in 
a typically hospitable English home. Be- 
lieve me, I am looking forward to the 
first real Christmas in three years, and 
hope nothing crops up to spoil my plans. 

I am fit, and as happy as is possible 
under the circumstances but, of course, 
like so many thousands more, am long- 
ing for the day when we can be home 
again and spend Christmas and every 
other day in the way we were used to 
in our grand and glorious Canada that 
means so much to us. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
of wishing you and all fellow Kiwan- 
ians the compliments of the season, and 
every success in the coming New Year. 

Captain H. G. A. HuMPHREYS 
HQ 2nd Canadian Corps 


Member at Toronto, Ontario 
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THE QUESTION B 





OX 





Meany quettions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwonians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. We have a member of long stand- 
ing who has been commissioned a 
Lieutenant Colonel in charge of the U. S. 
Engineers in this district. He still at- 
tends regularly and pays his dues. Should 
he be classified as a military service 
member? If he were assigned to another 
city, he would be. (Secretary) 


\. Military Service Membership 
was created to care for Kiwanians who 
enter active war service and who be- 
cause of location or duties cannot con- 
tinue as active members. The fact that 
this member is able to continue his 
associations in the capacity of an ac- 
tive member is sufficient reason for 


retaining him in the active class. 


Q. One of our members is district 
representative of one of the leading oil 
refining companies. Because of the 
shortage of manpower he has had to 
drive the trucks himself which takes 
him away from our city a great part 
of the time. Can his vocation be classi- 
fied as essential war occupation entitling 
him to some special class? (Secretary) 


A. You would be perfectly justi- 
fied in extending to this member a 
privileged class of membership for the 
war's duration or until such time when 
he can again resume his normal place 
in the club. By doing so he will be 
relieved temporarily of the attendance 
requirements as they apply to active 


membership, 


Q. When attending the Kiwanis 
meeting in another city recently I saw 
on the bulletin board a number of pam- 
phlets having to do with Kiwanis ac- 
tivities that I would very much like to 
own. I am nothing more than an 
ordinary member but would like to hear 
from you just the same. (Member) 


\. No distinction is made between 
members in the matter of distribution 
ot Kiwanis literature. The very nature 
of certain pieces however suggests 
their limited use among club officials 
but all literature is available to all 
members and your requests will be 
gladly filled. 


Q. Our club nas adopted a victory 
membership goal of seven new members 
for the new year. This is equivalent to 
10 per cent of our present membership. 
If during the year we get our seven new 
members but lose three now on the ros- 
ter due to moving to another city, will 
we still win the award? (Committee 
Chairman) 


A. No; the goal adopted represents 
a net gain above the total of active, 
reserve, privileged and military serv- 
ice members on December 31. 


Q. Our club misses the good times it 
had in pre-war days at inter-club meet- 
ing. We recognize that traveling is out 
for the time being but we are looking 
for ideas of how the inter-club spirit 
can be kept alive. (Member) 


A. In December your club presi- 
dent, together with all others, was sent 
bulletins prepared by nearly all of the 
International Committees containing 
suggestions for developing locally the 
Five Star Victory Programs. Among 
them was one from the International 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations. We 
suggest you speak to your club com- 


mittee chairman. 


KID SALVAGE 
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THE COVER 


Right now when everyone is so food conscious it 

is heartening to know we can depend on the 

farmers -of our nation, such as the sturdy and 

substantial citizen in our cover picture, to see that 

all of us get enough to eat. A little snow doesn't 

mean a thing—Mr. Farmer goes right on with his 
job from early morn till night. 
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Strictly 


Congratulations to District Secretary 
B. L. Holton and Mrs. Holton, who re- 
cently celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary. A long-time member of 
the Waterloo, Iowa, club, “B. L.” has 
been club secretary since 1927 and 1944 
will mark his ninth year as secretary 
of the Nebraska-Iowa district. 


JANUARY, 


The new president of the National 
Retail Farm Equipment Association is 
Carl A. Nordlund, former lieutenant 
governor and a member of the Auburn, 
Nebraska, club. 


Secretary of State William J. Storey, 
Dover, Delaware, recently addressed 
the National Convention of Secretaries 
of State at St. Louis, Mo., discussing 
the responsibilities of the secretary of 
state toward corporations. Mr. Storey 
is a past president of the Dover, Dela- 
ware, Kiwanis club. 


Treasurer of the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District, Frank J. Horak, 
Oconto, Wisconsin, named 
national secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters. 


has been 


The new president of the Iron Moun- 
tain-Kingsford Chamber of Commerce 
for 1943-44 is Lieutenant Governor 
Rk. H. Anderson of the Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, club. 


Kiwanian E. B. Beatty, of Beatty- 
ville, Kentucky, has been elected Grand 
Master of the Grand~ Lodge of 
Kentucky. 


A. M. Proctor, vice-president of the 
Durham, North Carolina, club, has been 
appointed a member of the Commis- 
sion of Tax Education and School 
Finance and also of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom by the National 


Educational Association. 


The Cleveland, Ohio, club is proud 
of two of its associates who are doing 
so much for research in vocational 
guidance—George T. Trundle, Jr. has 
contributed the funds for this work and 
Joseph Kopaz is going to make the 
research. 


Kiwanians James A. Rhodes and 
Forrest C. Tefft of Columbus, Ohio. 
were recently elected to the offices of 





Personal 


mayor of the city of Columbus and to 
a position on the Upper Arlington Com- 
mission respectively. 


J. Fred Williams, Paintsville, Ken- 
tucky, is the newly-elected state super- 
intendent of education. Kiwanian 
Williams was formerly county super- 
intendent. 


High honors have come the way of 
Kiwanian Rev. Carl Kircher of the 
Riverside Club of Detroit, Michigan. 
He was recently elected moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in Michigan. 


Kiwanian E. S. Weatherby of the 
Lawrence, Kansas, club was recently 
re-elected to fill the desk of 
for the 23rd consecutive year. He was 
first appointed to that post in October, 
1920. 


secretary 


Fred E. Swartz, Jr. and Melvin C. 
Webb, both of the Pitman, New Jersey, 
club, will fill the offices .of councilman 
of Glassboro, N. Y., and mayor of Pit- 
man, respectively, for the coming term. 
Kiwanian Webb will be serving in the 
office of mayor for the third consecutive 
term. 


Three Kiwanians from the Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, club were recently elected 
to public office: David O. Bomberger 
became county treasurer, John H. 
Sprecher, city controller, andC. Ray Bell 
elected to fill his third term as 
mayor of the city. 


Was 


Former Lieutenant Governor Keir- 
non W. Reardon of Monroe, Washing- 
ton, has been assigned as a Red Cross 
assistant field director at Desert Train- 
ing Center, California. 


Kiwanian W. C. Ross of Moose Jaw, 


Saskatchewan, was recently appointed 


district court judge at Moosomin, 
Saskatchewan. 
A bronze plaque for outstanding 


research in highway economics was 
awarded to Prof. Ralph A. Moyer ot 
Ames, Iowa. Kiwanian 
search contributed valuable information 


Moyer’s  re- 


toward the conservation of both motor 
vehicles and tires. 
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Kiwanian Elmer E. Fisher of Niles, 
Ohio, was elected to the office of mayor 


of that city. 


Carl Varnum of Huntington, West 
Virginia, was elected president of the 
State Realtors Dr. 
Walter Vest of the same club was re- 
elected president of the West Virginia 
Public Health Society. 


Association and 


The Rev. Father Daniel Coleman, 
Blue Earth, Minnesota, club, was recent 
ly invested with the title of Monsignor. 
This honor is granted by the Pope and 
conferred by the local bishop. 


“When you incline to have 
cloaths, look first well over the old 
ones, and see if you cannot shift with 


new 


them another year, either by scouring, 
mending, or even patching if necessary. 
Remember a patch on your coat, and 
money in your pocket, ts better 
more creditable, than a writ on your 
back, and no money to take it off.” 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


x 
Soldiers Need Quinine 


There is great need for quinine for 


and 


the soldiers. If you have any which you 
do not need (you can get along without 
it) send it to Dorsey, 

(for 24 years) of the Kiwanis Club of 
Des Moines, Iowa, Room 400, Odd Fel- 
lows Temple. He will turn it over to 
Dean Crossen of Drake University who 


Sam secretary 


is gathering quinine for the Army to 
use in combating malaria. Remember, 
the soldiers need quinine more than you 
so send it in. It will be turned in as a 


contribution by Kiwanis International. 


age Oe a 


"SHUCKS, SI, IT WAS SIMPLE SOLVING MY MANPOWER SHORTAGE. JUST 
CROSSED MY CORN WITH MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN AND POPCORN. * 
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The Business and 

(From 

ment to keep interest rates low in view 
of the increasing supply of available 
When the 


over many industries will be seeking 


investment money. war is 
new money. The old law of supply and 
demand will then soon bring about an 


There 


will be continued heavy calling of cor- 


increase in basic interest rates. 


porate bonds this year, further reducing 
the supply of bonds and increasing the 


interest in medium grade bonds, 


The War 
Because we have so thoroughly di- 
verted our production and distribution 
machinery to the single task of winning 
the the 
carefully and skillfully for the day when 


war, we must prepare more 
automobiles, not planes, will again roll 
down the belt line, when refrigerators 
and radios will replace tanks and muni- 
tions, and the thousand and one things 
that have been shelved for production 
will be restored. 

Beyond the renewed flow of automo- 
biles all the of 
needs is something more important, and 
the 


now 


and rest our material 


that is right of every man and 


woman in the armed services to 
be restored to their normal occupations 
and earning power with the least pos- 
I know that the Ad- 
that there 
shall be no period of unemployment— 


sible dislocation. 


ministration is determined 


no apple-selling period for the returned 


Financial Outlook 
page 0) 


veterans of this war. 

I say the Administration is thus de- 
termined. I am not speaking politically 
when I say this. I mean the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and it may pos- 
sibly be that the personnel of that Gov- 
ernment—the men who represent what 
we mean when we say “Administra- 
tion” may be changed about the time 
that all these postwar plans begin to 
take actual shape. But whether it is the 
same Administration or not, the patri- 
otism with which the task will be faced 
will be greater than any political par- 
tisanship. This time, we are not going 
to call it a day as we did on November 
11, 1918, and turn back to bury our- 
selves in a normalcy that inevitably and 
inexorably moved us along the path to- 
ward another and more devastating war 


within a generation. 


Conclusion 
It is now evident beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt that the Allies are going 


to win this war and that Hitlerism, 
Fascism, and Barbarism will perish 
from the earth. How soon the total 


collapse will occur no one knows. The 
peace that closes this war will be more 
It will 
Let 
us hope that the principle of life, lib- 


important than the war itself. 
determine the future of the world. 


erty, and the pursuit of happiness will 
be extended to the entire world. 


«x 


America’s Greatest Fire Tragedy 


(From 


were hidden by draperies which fell 
over them, others couldn’t be opened. 
Doorways and narrow halls were al- 
most instantly choked up as people fell 
or were pushed down in frantic, clawing 
The dead were found 
Ina 


maddened fight for freedom in the gal- 


efforts to escape. 


piled ten deep in many of them. 


lery, a number of people were pushed 
cver the railing to fall headlong into 
the smoking orchestra 75 feet below. A 
few jumped to death. 

Iron gates put up to prevent the gal- 
lery folk from getting into the dress 
were padlocked at 
landings. Fire-crazed people in the rear 


circle stairway- 


climbed upon women and children jam- 
Scores were 
crushed down and smothered to death, 
untouched by the flames. 


med against these bars. 


Others in 


page 17) 


the rear were burned beyond recogni- 
tion. 

The stage belched fire like a horizon- 
tal voleano. Withering heat rolled out 
in a tidal wave—heat so intense that 
it burned the velvet backs off seats even 
in the gallery. 
to tell of those last 
black, horrible, choking minutes filled 
moans 


No one lived 


with screams, 
and the odor of burning flesh. Tongues 
of flame sought out their victims even 
on the galleries and platforms. Heat 
and deadly gases killed some while they 
sat in their seats, afraid of the door- 


curses, prayers, 


way jams. 

Down one stairway poured throngs 
who managed to get out of the balcony, 
only to meet another swarm of fren- 
zied people fighting for air in a hall- 
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way. When firemen and _ policemen 
arrived, they had to pry apart 200 
bodies which formed a tangled 20-foot 
solid pile of death up the angle of the 
staircase. 

A number of people were trapped 
on a fire escape—flames cut off their 
escape to the alley four floors below. 
A few jumped to death. Then came 
drama as great as Hollywood ever con- 
ceived. 

Painters in a building across the 
alley saw what was happening. They 
lifted heavy planks into the air, bal- 
anced one end on the window ledge. 
People on the fire escape platform held 
their breaths. Their lives depended on 
those planks. Were they long enough? 
Would they fall true? 


The planks hung poised in the air 
for a moment, slowly swung down. No 


one made a sound. Then the planks 
landed with a crash, one end on the 
escape. A glad shout went up. 


Scores went over the plank 


fire 
Escape ! 
bridge—pictured at a dizzy height and 
wrapped in flames by artists in the next 
day’s papers. 

There were no sounds of New Year’s 
revelry in Chicago. Mayor Harrison 
ordered all theaters in the city closed 
for inspection. Then came the great 
investigation, lengthy and wrapped in 
red tape. Why were exits unlighted 
and locked? Why had employees never 
held a fire drill? Why was the stage 
flue, designed to draw flames upward 
and prevent them from being drawn 
into the audience, nailed down with 
heavy timbers? The buck was passed, 
officials got out from under. 

Finally the Mayor and theater man- 
agers were held to the grand jury. 
Mayor Harrison got a writ of habeas 
corpus. Clarence Darrow argued for 
the defendants. Most of them were in- 
dicted—and after a while freed of 
guilt. No one was punished. 

It took stark tragedy to awaken civ- 
ic officials. But’ in that awakening, 
good grew out of the Iriquois Fire. 
Its effect on the nation was probably 
greater than any tragedy of modern 
times. 

All over America, in New York, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Omaha, theaters 
were inspected. Some were closed 
while exits were marked, fire curtains 
hung, fire extinguishers provided. The 
inspections went on to include schools 
and other buildings. Theater check- 


ups were made all over the world; 
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cities passed new building and theater 
ordinances, 

In Chicago, for example, both legiti- 
mate theaters and movie theaters must 
have sufficient well-marked exits with 
casy-operating panic bars. A fire guard 
must be to check exits. 
Where 
flameproofed. In legitimate theaters, a 


employed 


scenery is used, it must be 


steel fire curtain must be installed; 
there must be an automatic gravity 
sprinkling system backstage, with a 
stage vent overhead to draw any flames 
upward; a stage fireman must be on 
duty. 

“A thing like this must never hap- 
pen again because of someone's irre- 
sponsibility,” America pledged herself 
after the Iriquois Fire. 

But it did. 

Just last year, on the evening of No- 


vember 28, fire struek in the Coconut 


Grove night club in Boston. It left 
498 dead and over 200 injured. 

Many, perhaps all, of those lives 
might have been saved. Decorations 
were combustible. Another exit near 
the revolving door was locked. Still 
another possible exit was hidden by 
drapes. In the basement “Melody 


Lounge,’ where many died, there was 


*« 


only one exit, up a narrow 6-foot pas- 
sageway which soon piled high with 
bodies. The lounge violated the funda- 
mental that a public meeting room 
should have two clearly marked exits, 
so if one is blocked the people may 
leave through the other. 

And just eight days before that fire 
the Boston Fire Prevention Bureau 
had investigated and found conditions 
“good.” That is hard to understand. 
Perhaps closer check-ups and less pub- 
lic apathy are needed. Your report to 
the fire department on obviously lax 
precautions may save your own life 
at some later date. 

Chicago’s fire commissioner, Michael 
Corrigan, received the first alarm of 
the Iriquois Fire as a fireman. Today, 
his words are worth listening to. 

“When fire strikes, the human fac- 
tors of hysteria and wild panic may be 
the dealers of death, even though fire 
protection devices are the finest pos- 
sible. 

“Here are two things to remember. 
They're not new, but they have saved 
bundreds of lives. First, always look 
for the closest exit when you're seated 
in a theater or hall. Second, in case 
of fire walk, do not run, to that exit.” 


Leave Area Clubs 


(From page 22) 


flight surgeons have been sending whole 
crews there for a week’s rest. Frank 
Kammerlohr, the club director, has seen 
the crews, usually consisting of nine 
men “Forts” and “Libs” 
through the portals of the club, deep 
lines under eyes, tensed faces, jerky 
nerves. The same men leave in a week, 
rested, relaxed, smiling, eager to climb 


from come 


towards the heavens again and do battle. 

You walk the 
lounges of the club or in the cafeteria— 
where American up 
home-style meals—and gradually, day 
by day, you see the tension wear off the 
faces of these men. Officer or enlisted 
man, they all relax, collars open, leather 
flying jackets devoid of bars or insignia 
to show rank. They compare tactics and 
share jokes with other crews. Always 
on the fringe there are a few men of the 
other armed services, grasping each de- 
tail of the exciting fights with flak, 


into two spacious 


an chef serves 


enemy fighters and weather that these 
men have known. 

At Southport, which is not unlike 
many an American’s own home town, 


airmen have the facilities of one of the 





most popular resort towns in England. 
They can lose all trouble, care or melan- 


choly in their surroundings here. The 
club is on the edge of the Irish Sea, 
and with the murmur of its waters 


breaking upon miles of broad, sandy 
beach and fresh, salt air blowing over 
the clean, green countryside, any man 
can find peace and solace. 

Every type of outdoor 
too, to test the skill and 
body, for the active man. 


sport is here, 
agility of the 
The Red 
Cross club has no strict, planned, active 
program, but it has every convenience. 
Located in what was the largest hotel 
in the area, it offers tailor, barber, shoe 
shine, sewing and first aid service. It 
has accommodations for 400 men, but 
can care for 500 in an emergency. 
When a man has grown tired of re- 
the deep-chaired 
reading in the quiet library, writing in 


laxing in lounges, 
the secluded writing room, playing ping- 
pong, billiards or other games offered, 
he can inquire at the information desk 
for other activities. 

There he finds he can ride horseback, 


miniature 


a coach and four, or a 









WALTER 
COX 








later—these war 


mother 
calls must come first!" 


"You can talk to your 


railway; he can play golf on any 
one of three fine courses, one of which 
is used for the Rvder cup championship 
matches, or stick to a Tom Thumb mini 
ature course; he can play tennis on any 
one of the four courts adjoining the 
club, or shoot at the hoop on a basket 
ball court; he can bowl on the town’s 
green; he can go sailboating, rowboat- 
ing or canoeing on the Marine lake. 
There are two indoor swimming pools, 
an outdoor pool and a large-sized oval 
bathing lake. 

If a man likes to walk, there is a 20- 
mile beach to stretch his legs on, and 
if he’s inclined to cycle, the Red Cross 
has bicveles and there are miles of al- 
most trafficless roads to pedal along. 

Also, and this is a true paradox, there 


is a shooting gallery, and every time 
you pass it you'll find a USAAF gun- 
2? 


ner, testing his skill with a .22 when he 
deals in .50s. 

Two nights a week at the club there 
is a dance, and on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings, open house, during which 
In town, 


” 


the men bring their “dates. 
weather permitting, there is an open air 
dance every evening and a_ concert. 
Eleven movie houses in a town of 12,000 
isn’t a bad record, either. 

One fortress pilot summed up the at 
titude of most of the airmen on their 
visits to Red Cross leave area clubs 
when he said: 

“Coming here, just relaxing and do- 
what we want—with so wide a 
the 
home and civilian life since joining the 
It’s just like leaving the office 


ing 
choice—is closest we’ve come to 
army. 
back home, packing up and going on 
that once a year vacation that most of 


us used to get.” 











HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian acidic Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
@ sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Motel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hote! Palliser, Caigary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 

Motel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 

spot in Canada’s evergreen play ground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Dis 


Broadway at 34th Street 
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in SAN ANTONIO, T' 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














MOTEL SYRA 


EART OF 
tHE verY # 
InN upstate NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 - 
SYRACUSE x WEW. YORE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


YuUmMont. . Soe oe 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washineton 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore 




















5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHIC AGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Hot OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


oktnHOoMmaA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


& 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TT 


Where KIWANIS Meets 


UT tL 


SMU MUSSER 


SUGG81) 








IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
George A. —s Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, 
Manager President 








Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


CANADAS, \) HOTELS or ZNslt i cliOK 


Kh 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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The 


HOTEL URMEY 
Miami’s Most wr eee Address 
an 


Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N.Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
President Manager 








Si cl G a ele. mit a? a) UBLE ROOMS from $6 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 
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EETS 
KIWANIS M 
~ I WEDNESDAY 6:15 HOTEL oer 
niga ké h lf pringfield, 
HOT SPRINGS 42% ARKANSAS Mass. 
oe PP — ed = Where Kiwanians Meet 
tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED wW. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 














—THE DANIEL BOONE- 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 








ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 

















his:* HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 











Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


HOTEL FONTENELUE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


SS MAAS 














For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


@ THE- 


INoOSoOrF 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 











Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 


Zee BANGOR HOUSE 


























Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
BANGOR, MAINE 


many oe 
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Why Ive Long Been Pro-Russian 
(From page 11) 


an exclusive country club whose mem- 


ber 
ting 


exercise great care against admit- 
undesirables. 

\ number of prisoners dropped in 
ind sat about, listening attentively, in 
I talked with the di- 


and made suggestions about in- 


the room where 
rector, 
teresting details I might like to know. 

\ great problem about prisoners,” 
the director told me, “is that they must 
matce 


ing prison. 


a readjustment to life after leav- 
But when they leave this 
place no great readjustment is neces- 

ary, for life is about the same here 
as it is on the outside.” 

Then I visited in Moscow one of the 
new prophylactoriums organized for the 
rehabilitation of prostitutes. There was 
no here. The girls were 
ills, 


well 


moralizing 


imply cured of their physical 
taught paid 


enough for their work to make it un- 


useful trades, and 
necessary to return to their former kind 
of life. Most prostitution, the Russians 
helieved, was caused by economic pres- 
ure. The plan for getting rid of it 
eemed to be working, for there were 
almost no signs of street walkers, and it 
was estimated that there were less than 
100 prostitutes in Moscow, a city that 
in the czarist days had had more than 
50,000 of them. 

\s T came out of the prophylactori- 
um, a number of young women patients 
standing near the door smilingly said 
something to me in a hearty chorus. 
Having in mind their past, I supposed 
this might be the kind of bantering talk 
they had formerly used to strangers. 
But my American interpreter said all 
they were saying was “Good luck to 


\merica.” 


*« 


Years before the Second World War 
started, it was evident that the Russians 
had plenty of ingenuity in military af- 
fairs. In a big demonstration at Kiev 
they had demonstrated how parachute 
troops could be dropped from airplanes 
behind enemy lines. Military observers 
from other countries were present but 
it appears that only the Germans rec- 
the 
Many features of modern warfare were 
invented by Russians. 


ognized idea as worth copying. 


It was the originality of their social 
experiments, though, that most inter- 
ested me. What | 
me to Communism or even to socialism, 
for many of the experiments that im- 


saw didn’t convert 


pressed me most favorably could have 
been made, if the people had wanted 
them, in the United States by demo- 
cratic process and under laissez-faire 
capitalism. The point was that the 
Russians were willing to try something 
new. They were willing to learn, too. 
They had tremendous respect for the 
industrial and technical efficiency of the 
United States and sent observers here 
to profit from whatever we could show 
them at every opportunity. They could 
not quite understand why most of our 
people were determined that we must 
from them, 

I’m hoping that after the War is 
ended it may be possible for the United 
States and the Soviets to have happy 
relations, each letting the other follow 
whatever political or governmental plan 
it thinks best, without molestation or 
but 
and 


learn nothing 


criticism, exchanging technical, 


scientific, sociological knowledge 


for mutual benefit. 


Kiwanis and Civilian Morale 
(From page 16) 


free government down on top of them. 
lf free enterprise after this war is per- 
verted by these things and thus fails, it 
may not have a chance again to stagger 
to its feet. 

Past perversions, however, do not 
demonstrate that free enterprise will not 
work. We, 
clear-cut notion of how to perfect a 
free enterprise system. We must learn 
how to outlaw its perversions and how 
features 


as a nation, have had no 


to preserve those beneficial 
essential to a free society. 
Well, what is free competitive enter- 


prise? This much can be said: 


Free enterprise means freedom for 





every individual to exert his utmost ca- 
pacity in producing those commodities 
and services which a people need. 

It means equal opportunity and free- 
dom for every worker to choose where 
he will work and what he will do with- 
out asking the consent of any bureau- 
crat or paying tribute to any vested 
interest. 

It means a system of rewards, profits 
and losses, arrived at through voluntary 
agreement in competitive markets. 

It means protection by law and public 
against predacious practices, 
fraud and violence. 

It means good sportsmanship on the 


opinion 
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part of participants, who will try to win 
by superior efficiency and service, not 
by racketeering, political favoritism, or 
monopolistic combinations. 

It is men and women working out 
their common destiny, not under the 
lash of coercive authority, but under 
the discipline of enlightened self-interest 
and moral responsibility. 

Free enterprise is private competitive 
venture. A free enterprise system en- 
courages man to improve himself in the 
hope of reward for himself and a higher 
condition of life for the community of 
which he is a part. A free enterprise 
is a young man going to night school 
to train himself for a profession, a 
lawyer moving to the big city in the 
hope of developing a better practice, 
a worker taking special training to 
achieve a skilled status, a man shifting 
from one job to another in search of 
In a system of 
free enterprise, private savings, whether 
of money, talent, ambition, or energy, 
are risked in the hope of gain—whether 
by a business seeking profit at the risk 
of loss, by a tenant buying his own 


a better opportunity. 


farm at the risk of a mortgage debt, or 
man starting his 
small business at the risk of losing 
his savings and the steady job he held. 


by a young own 


Essential to the future of the free 
enterprise system is the realization that, 
ii free enterprise is to serve the com- 
mon good, government must police it 
without obstructing it, and must en- 
courage it without pampering it. The 
system must be guarded and strength- 
ened by government just as any other 
system must be protected and encour- 
aged by government to insure its effec- 
tive operation. 

Senator Walter George recently said: 
“Bureaucracy must not kill the creative 
power, energy and fighting spirit of 
our people. We must strip government 
of the power of managing, and confine 
it to the functions of government. We 
must take away from the people the 
false belief that political security is to 
be preferred above freedom, as we have 
known it—the inalienable right of the 
individual, as a responsible, moral be- 
ing. The task before us is to return 
the government to the people; set their 
energies free; build a stronger and bet- 
ter America; the kind of country your 
boys and mine, wish to find here when 
they come home.” 

We shall of course give up, you and 
I, and all the people of America, every 
privilege, every habit 
which we have enjoyed—which we are 
asked to dispense with in order that this 


right, every 
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war may be shorter and human life 
saved. We shall give up freedom of 
speech to a measure; we shall give up 
freedom of action to a measure; 
shall submit to censorship; we shall 
submit to rationing; we shall submit to 
all manner of governmental edicts and 
decrees by persons we have put in pow- 
er to help solve our economic difficul- 
That is inevitable. But, for my 
part, I shali give them up gladly and 


we 


ties. 


try to abide by whatever rule is laid 
But 
I shall only give them up temporarily! 
I want every one of them back the very 
first moment when circumstances will 
permit ! 

Then we are going to need some 
courage. It is going to be difficult to 
deal with the conditions which are go- 


down for the conduct of our lives. 


ing to arise in the next months and, 
perhaps, years, because one will hesi- 
tate to speak out for fear that, even 
though the speech may be justified, he 


Sd 


should keep silent in the interest of unity 


and cooperation. But we must not carry 
that to an unnatural extreme. If there 
are great wrongs in our economic. sys- 
tem, in our governmental system, we 
must have the courage to stand up and 
say so, even though we do make a few 
people angry and are misunderstood. 
If we don’t that, then 
adopted the very system of government 
against which we are fighting. And let 


do we have 


us do it all not for ourselves but be- 
cause, when the war is over and the 
ten or twelve million men come back, 
we can hand over to them a country 
that is worthy of the sacrifices thev 
have made; we can hand over to them 
a country as democratic as is possible; 
for that is the thing we are sending 
them forth to die to secure; and that is 
the thing we who live pledge ourselves 
in the light of God and our fine history 
to perpetuate and hand down to them 
unchanged ! 


Talking Back to the Ad Writers 


(From page 23) 


are creating today in the minds of 
Americans.” 

Perhaps it has been in the field of 
postwar housing that imaginations have 
taken their loftiest excursions. Here is 
a quotation from a booklet issued by a 
leading home appliance manufacturer : 

“Scientific create 
homes that are dustless, draftless, cli- 
mate-controlled, soundproofed and well- 
lighted . . . Automatic servants will 
perform most of the household tasks. 
Automatically - controlled illumination, 


principles will 


screen, windows 
automatically, centralized 
cleaning, automatic heating 
and air-conditioning units that filter 
out dust...” 

Turning from that idyllic picture of 
the house just around the corner, we 
are brought back to reality with these 
sharp words of Kenneth K. Stowell, 
editor of the Architectural, Record: 
“The house of the future will still be 
a house. It will perform the same func- 
tions as the house of the past and the 
house of the present. The functions of 
the house will be to provide shelter, 
privacy, comfort and convenience.” 

A number of airplane manufacturers 
have lately issued flamboyant press re- 
leases describing the combination auto- 
planes they expect to be offering for 
sale in the not-too-distant tomorrow. 
But a New York Times survey from 
Detroit sums up the feeling of the ex- 


‘wireless’ window 
that open 


vacuum 


perts in this fashion: 

“The road vehicle that can fly may 
come in the future, but it is not a prob- 
for the 
One fact often overlooked is 
that, with few exceptions, all the pre- 
dicted innovations and radical depar- 
tures have been tried out in the past.” 

The helicopter is considered by many 


ability immediate postwar 


months. 


observers to be one of the most promis- 
ing of all postwar products. No less an 
authority than Igor Sikorsky has pre- 
dicted that tens of thousands of the 
rotary-lift machines will be filling our 
skies within ten years of the end of 
the war. But here is an ad in a cur- 
rent magazine: 

“*Put my groceries in that blue heli- 
copter.’ 

“The new clerk at the village market 
that Mrs. Kimball’s 
helicopter is blue—and that Mrs. 
Brown’s is the bright red job. Almost 
all the shopping housewives make use 
of the plane-parking lot across from 
the market. It is interesting to think 
about this town—Anyplace, U.S.A.— 
And helicopters aren't 


” 


will soon learn 


after the war. 
the half of it. ... 

This is the retort of United Aircraft 
Corporation: “A great deal of research 
and experimental work lies ahead be- 
fore all the perplexing and intricate 
problems of helicopter flight can be 
solved.” 

But perhaps the most amusing case 
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a New pusiness Habit! 





ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
SPEED AND PRIVACY IN 
_COPYING ANYTHING 
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PHOTO-COPYER 
$5500 A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters and papers assure 
absolute accuracy. Executives 
everywhere have adopted the “‘photo-exact” 
habit. The privacy and speed of making ac- 
curate A-PE-CO photo-copies in their own 
offices are added advantages. Experience 
proves that A-PE-CO pays for itself quickly. 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 
@Letters e@Pictures e@Documents e¢ Drawings 
e@Records e@Receipts eBlueprints © Shop orders 
A-PE-CO copies direct from anything writ- 
ten, printed, drawn or photographed. Per- 
manent, easy-to-read, same-size copies up to 
18 x 22 in. made easily and quickly. Mistakes 
are impossible. Any girl or boy quickly be- 
comes expert. Saves steno-copying, proof- 
reading, tracing. No camera or film. Nothing 
to get out of order, Use on any desk or table. 


See how thousands are using this modern, 
versatile method in every Soper ements. Immedi- 
ate delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder, today! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-14, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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which made this name great 


defy rationed quantity . . . 
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BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 
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8 - PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 








e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thic 

e Easily stored in 
minimum space 

e@ Official size, ¢ 
foot diameter... 

e Green felt play- 
ing surface... 

@8 nonspill, non- 
tip holders for 
glasses and ash- 


CLEVER new convenience for 

card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart- 
ment, den or recreation room. 
New improved model. Attrac- 
tively finished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
Express collect. Money refunded 








trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 
* Mahogany -] HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-6 
proof finish 360 N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago f= 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Ur- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: ** Enter- 
taining At Heme." it's Free! 











Rates on Request 





T0 SADDLE 


FREE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes : 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘‘tack.”’ I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-F, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 








of a company whose right hand is ap- 
parently not in communication with its 
left is offered by one of our large 
manufacturers of electrical products. 
Here is a quotation from a recent ad 
sponsored by the organization: 

“We catch a glimpse of what the 
new electric age will mean to homes all 
peace 
be 


America — when 





over comes. 


Electric servants will common 
to the cottage as to the mansion. They 


cook the 


as 


will preserve your food; 
meals; wash the dishes. 
But issued at about the same time 
was a message to the stockholders of 
this corporation, containing these words 


of caution: “What will postwar ap- 
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pliances be like? At first they will be 
the same fine tools for electrical living 
that you knew before the war. They 
need no apologies from us.” 

Well, publicists may rush in where 
experts fear to tread, and that wonder- 
ful world of tomorrow may be a little 
slow in materializing. But most of us 
will manfully face the ordeal of wait- 
ing ! 


. 4 
Four-footed Devil Dogs 


(From page 9) 
voir, Virginia; and Camp Cat Island, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 

The United States War Department, 
on March 13, 1942, had named Dogs 
For Defense, Inc., the sole procurement 
agency for all dogs for the Army. This 
makes Dogs For Defense, Inc., the sec- 
ond civilian organization—the first was 
the Red Cross—to be appointed by the 
Government to do a voluntary job on 
a voluntary basis in times of war. 

Today dogs of Mars are used all 
around the world. Germany has thou- 
sands of them. For ten years the Japs 
have conducted schools for war dogs in 
both Japan and China —long before 
Pearl Harbor they had received 10,000 
working types of dogs from the Ger- 
mans. Russia, Italy, Poland, Esthonia 
and France have similar schools. 

During the last World War dogs 
were used extensively by all combatants. 
It is reported that 75,000 saw military 
service then. Germany is said to have 
started the war with 600 and ended 
with 30,000. France requisitioned 9,000. 
Across No-Man’s-Land these dogs car- 
ried dispatch pouches, medical kits, 
messenger pigeons, emergency rations 
and other needed items. 

But dogs of war date back to an- 
cient times. They are referred to in 
Egyptian writings as working with 
great knights on charging steeds. 

In the Crimean War the British used 
hundreds of canine troops to carry light 
equipment to the front. And during the 
Franco-Prussian War the Germans 
used them as watchdogs and to find 
wounded soldiers. 

And now at long last the United 
States is using them. 

It is not difficult to imagine that the 
spirit of Ben Franklin is hovering over 
his country and nodding approval. For 
American war dogs are bringing cour- 
age and devotion to the war task. On 
all fronts they are performing duties 
that lighten the labor and save the lives 
of our soldiers. 
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Who Takes Care of the Caretaker’s Daughter 


(From page 19) 


and when the curfew rules went into 
effect, as compared to the previous year, 
juvenile delinquency in the City of 
Clinton has decreased 25 per cent, in 
spite of the fact that we have had about 
2,000 soldiers stationed in the city con- 
stantly. We feel that the curfew rules 
and ordinance and the punishing of par- 
ents and others directly responsible for 
the delinquency of minors have been 
big factors in this decrease. 

Another thing which has been a big 
help in combating and treating juvenile 
delinquency Clinton the delin- 
quency spot map which is maintained 
in juvenile court and kept up by the 
probation officer. This map is of the 
City of Clinton and shows the location 
of the business districts, the school dis- 


in is 


tricts, the factories, the main highways, 
the poorer residence districts, the tav- 
etc. Each juvenile 
brought into court a colored pin is 
placed on the map at the spot where 
the delinquent lived in the city at the 
time he or she was brought into court. 


erns, time a is 


There are six different colors of pins, 
three for the boys and three for the 
girls. Each three represents the three 
alternative commitments for a juvenile 
in Iowa. The color of the pin desig- 
nates what was done with the juvenile. 
The purpose of the map is to show the 
casual connection, if any, between where 
the delinquent lived in the city at the 
time of his appearance in court, and his 
or her delinquency. Neighborhood en- 
vironment, as well as home environ- 
ment, is an important factor which con- 
tributes to juvenile delinquency. This 


map has been of great assistance in cor- 
recting conditions in the sections of the 
city where delinquency was most prev- 
alent. 


It would be a good thing particularly 


during the school year for parents to 
count small noses and ask: “Where 
does Willie go when school lets out? 


With whom does Why 


nights ? 


Johnnie play? 
does Mary come home so late, 
Where ? With whom? 

Authorities say, “It is true that father 
and 


How? 


may be away fighting the war, 
factory making 
fights, but 
home to 


One ju- 


mother may be in the f 
the with 


someone should 


tools which he 
stay around 
keep an eye on the children.” 
venile official said the situation reminds 
“Who takes care 
the 


him of the old jingle: 
when 


S97 


of the caretaker’s daughter 
caretaker’s busy taking care? 


The extent of the effect of wartime | 


conditions on youth will depend not 
upon the the 
people to make satisfactory 
ments, but also upon the assistance or 


lack of 


their parents, their school and the com- 


only ability of young 


adjust- 
assistance they receive from 
in which they live. 
that 
curfew laws and the punishing of par- 


munity 


I sincerely believe reasonable 
ents or others directly responsible for 


the delinquency of juveniles is the solu- 


Why 2” 


tion of the juvenile delinquency prob- | 


Our children 
It 
is our duty and the duty of every citi- 


lem in any community. 
are our most priceless possessions. 


zen to protect them and guide them, for 
the juveniles of today will be our citi- 


zens of tomorrow. 


Labor 
(From page 14) 


The demands of labor are few, fun- 
damental, and easy to understand. La- 
bor demands and is entitled to a steady 
job at a living wage, the ordinary ne- 
cessities and luxuries of life, security 
in old age, freedom from fear of arbi- 
trary discharge or layoff or demotion, 
and a safe, healthy and clean place to 
work. Bear in mind, if these things 
are not provided by management, they 
will be provided for by the government, 
which is something that neither Labor 
nor Management wants to happen. 

In spite of the knowledge on the part 
of both labor and management that 





these are fundamental principles, com- 
mon to the success of both, for 


unforeseen they have 


some 


reason, always 





contrived to misunderstand each other’s | 


problems and are taking a rather bellig- 
erent attitude in arriving at any 
tion. All of which, under the circum- 


stances, is inexcusable. In a great many 


solu- 


instances, management has been slow 


to reconcile itself to the fact that labor | 


problems are to a large part its re- 
sponsibility. As partial 
the future of America, 


custodian 
management 


must recognize in an unbiased and im- | , 


of 


| 





partial manner that one of the laws of | 620 North Michigan Avenue, 





rta-Buffet 


NEW 4 SEASONS 


Po 


ne 






\. FITTED WITH 
3 THERMAL 
SERVERS 


Host, Hostess and Guests 







CONVENIENT, 
PRACTICAL 

















SANDWICH BOARD 
& WORK TABLE 


* enjoy sandwiches and foods 

LARGE COMPART- quickly served from clever 
BNE RGtensay JPORTA-BUFFET. Ther- 
e mal Crocks-in separate car- 
NONSPILL BEveR- [rier retain heat and cold. 
AGE TRAY WITH Beans—and such—baked in 
GLASS HOLDERS them, kept piping hot. Salads 


kept crisp and cold. Unit 
smartly designed and strongly 
made. Wheat Straw color. Size 
37x20x36 inches. $37.50 com- 


a 
— a. 
= Ay . 


MUSTARD TAR plete. Sent express collect. 
y Money refunded if not pleased. 

UICKL - 
gute | OME GAME CO, Dept K7 
SMALL SIZE 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. All fear of 
speaking in public removed. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 


disorders 


An endowed national institute for speech 








Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 


ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments.  Testi- 


monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 
circulars furnished. Printed sermons and speeches 
also furnished. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 


210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K., NEW YORK CITY 
SOOSHSSHOSSSSSOHSSHSHHSSHOSHSOHEOOCOOEES 


SSSSHSOSSOSSOEOOEESEOOS, 
MII 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 














TQ SHAves FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor bi: ades 
performs miracles! ** Not 
necessary to change blades,” 
writes one user. Another says, 
**Have used 1 bladeover730 times. RAZOROLL 

reall —— bindeg because it strops on leath- 


s- 
lade. No seare—aptomal 


eighs few ounces. 
SEND itt) MONEY! Write today. Pay postman only 
$1 plus few cents postage. Use 
RAZOROLL for 5 days ang 1 oh ae pe < delighted with 
mooth, velvet shaves you get. return id ane 7. return 
your jour dollar. urry—order today. 










-ouat turncrank to sharpen 


compact, sturdy. 
maint last —y "lakes ideal gift. 





RAZOROLL COMPAN 
Dept. 751 


Chicano. Wlinois 
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SPEECHES © aiiner eek or 
Confidential 
Put 


¢ Speak 
t Parliar ventary 


ere ‘ 
ai $1 My 


JOKES ew Jokes and Humorous Talks’ prepared and 
atied hiy, $7 = year. Speakers Joke Book, 


"Os ore Ha nm oy wit ori vetar 


asters Ho or Guide, $1.60 Stag Night Stories 
* Joke Book, $1 50 
PROGRAMS Froprem Chelrmen's Fun, Bost. $1.50. 
41 LD nO. B 


lanquet Book, $1.50 
wdere filled. Write! 
NATIONAL "REFERENCE LIBRARY 
e 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio rs 

















the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences an’ Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 
6 North Michigan Ave., 


That's 





Chicago 


BULLETIN BOARD 


A useful addition to 4 club 
room for weekly or eX | no- 
tices, etc., etc. Board measures 
2'/2'x32’ of special material for 
thumb tack use; demountable 
easel in compact carton. ..$6.50 
Rotary Emblem added at no extra cost. 


“OLD GLORY” Mfg. Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicage 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands « Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
RH 
















RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





successful free private enterprise is the 
establishment of employee relations on 

basis that is both sound and practi- 
cable. 
on the alert to maintain 


Management must 
smooth oper- 
ation of business through the adherence 
Only 
management 


basic labor principles. in this 


way can the interests of 


and employees be safeguarded. 

As 
operation of management, 
niake their truly 
that is, 
tion 


for the co- 
let them first 
democratic, 


for labor, in return 
unions 
to all, 


fees and monthly 


reasonable initia- 
Let them 
assume the responsibility for their mem- 


open 
dues. 


hership and actions, account to the pub- 
lic for their financial matters, the same 
as all corporations and individuals, and 
do their part to reduce costs, conserve 
for post-war 


materials in preparation 


activity. In order to achieve these re- 
labor must first oust from their 
racket- 
great harm 


sults, 
ranks the selfish individualistic 
eers who have done such 
Unless labor 
does this, or later, it will find 
itself in the straight jacket into 
which it has forced management. 

This is the picture as it stands today 


to the unions in America. 
sooner 


same 


be continually 
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and the only way a definite and lasting 
sclution can be attained is by labor and 
management fully 
other’s viewpoint and giving complete 
cooperation in working out their prob- 
We all 


any 


understanding each 


in an unselfish manner. 
faults, 
condemn 


lems 
have our and no one has 
right to 
because of a few 
looked after their 
has anyone the right to condemn man- 
bad 
any more than we condemn religion be- 
The solution 


labor organizations 
individuals who have 
nor 


own interests, 


agement because of a few actors 
cause of a few bad clergy. 
lies in each correcting his own situa- 
tion instead of constantly holding up as 
the general average those few who have 
not recognized their duty to their union, 


their company, or their country. Any- 
thing short of this goal is a definite 
threat to the American way of life. 


I sincerely hope that the future brings 
an abundance of this cooperation and 
understanding between Labor, Capital, 
Agriculture and Industry, and I feel cer- 
tain that if we work hard in the future, 
being guided by Christian motives, and 
better 
much can be accomplished. 


a real desire to make this a 


world, 





Su Memoriam 












aT lan CLUB-SIZE 


Ress. ort ALL-GAME 
Paving CARD 
NONGLARE —a TABLE 


GREEN FELT TOP 
- 
8 INDIVIDUAL 
CHIP 
COMPARTMENTS 


The pertect all-game 
table for club or home 
use. Extra large playing area. 
Lots of elbow room. Center 
pedestal provides firm support, 


on 
& HOLDERS FOR 
eliminates bothersome in-the- 


GLASSES AND 


ASH TRAYS way corner legs. Substantially 
Utes made. Rich Mahogany finish, 
alcohol- proofed. Custom-made 

Poe SouPACT —10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 








if not pleased. Order today. 


HOME GAME CO., DEPT, K-48 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment accessories for the home 
Unusual games, nove Itie a, barbecue 
supplies, etc 


Entertaining At Home.” It's Free! 











leaders, 


i ton, 





j must go the credit for calling the Cleve- 





Kenneth Ferguson 


Death has taken two of our Canadian 
Kenneth Ferguson, Victoria, 
B. C., and William Y. Mills of Kings- 
Ontario. 
his club as president and his district, 


Kenneth Ferguson served 


| Pacific-Northwest, as treasurer, lieu- 
tenant governor and governor. He 


served on two International Committees, 


Early 
Oscar Alexander, first president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio, a Na- 


tional Trustee in 1916 before Kiwanis 
| became international, passed away on 
November 29. To Kiwanian Alexander 








William Y. Mills 
Canada and U. S.- 


Affairs for 
Week. 

Kiwanian Mills club 
president, his district, Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime, lieutenant and 
governor and he served as a member of 
the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, 


Public 
Canada 
served his as 


as governor 


Leader Dies 


land Conference at which the then 


members of an 
In 1917-18 


served as Inter- 


existing clubs became 


international organization. 


Kiwanian Alexander 


national Vice President. 
























EVERY 1944 CLUB PRESIDENT 
should have a copy of this history 














You will find this volume helpful in 
providing you with the background 
you need to do a successful admin- 
istrative job. Traces the growth of 
this great service organization. Gives 
vital information with which every 
Kiwanis leader should be fortified. 
Not a dry compilation of dates, but 
a human interest chronical fas- 
cinating as fiction. 











Is The Kiwanis 
Magazine on file 


in your public library? 


csiesiaiaietaiataneiaiamededeated 





*T 


postpaid 





If not, it should be as one means of keeping your community acquainted Use eS 
with the organization of which your club is a part. Ask your City Librarian COUPON 
to subscribe to The Kiwanis Magazine. If funds are not available, have 

your club present the library with a subscription. 


KIWANIS International, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose §$........ ‘s ae, ee copies of “We Build,” the Kiwanis History, at $1 each. 


I enclose $1 for one year’s subscription to The Kiwanis Magazine to be sent to 


Lf. ere, i enema ene = Sao See ADDRESS... 
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THE COORDINATION OF 5 FACTORIES 





Effective now, aimed at post-war needs, five envelope factories— 
New York, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Des Moines and Kansas City— 
offer national service to envelope buyers everywhere. 


Millions of our envelopes now wear the insignia of the United States 
Government. They are carrying military orders, collecting taxes, selling 
War Bonds .. . protecting small parts, tools and instruction sheets 
for tanks, planes and guns. They carry millions of letters to the 
boys over there, building morale on the fighting front and 


the home front. 


We are proud to have the plant capacity to fulfill 
government orders and also serve our civilian customers. 


( TENSION E 


a 








New York 14,N. Y, St. Louis 3, Mo.* Minneapolis 15, Minn. * Des Moines 14, lowa* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
345 Hudson St. 23rd and Locust 500 South 5th St. 1912 Grand Ave. 19th & Campbell Sts. 
Canal 6-1670 Central 2525 Main 0547 Phone 4-4126 Harrison 0092 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co, 





